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I, 


T is well to be famous for something ; so my friends often told 
me, and then they added that I was famous for my paper-knife. 

This gave rise to a question which produced considerable controversy 
at the time: “Is a fact like that conclusive proof of the paper-knife 
being extraordinary, or may it mean that the owner is insignificant ?” 

I hope I took the banter in good part. Bowman said it was 
capital fun, and Sweepstone said anything would produce mirth if 
properly treated ; and others made similar remarks, as they enjoyed 
the laughter which was produced. The men who were most thin- 
skinned were readiest with their jokes, so I looked upon it as a 
compensation and tried not to begrudge them their amusement. 

Bowman would have it that I had stolen the paper-knife, and 
Sweepstone hinted something about a still more serious crime being 
connected with it. Then there were roars of laughter, which would 
have put a light heart into a hypochondriac. 

I may remark at this stage, that Bowman and Sweepstone were 
two bachelor friends of mine, both good fellows, and both fond of a 
joke—at other people’s expense. Bowman was a solicitor and 
Sweepstone was a stock-and-share broker. Bowman always spoke 
about himself as a member of a learned profession, and he referred 
to Sweepstone as a mercantile Bohemian. Sweepstone returned the 
compliment by saying that lawyers existed on a reputation which 
they won when ignorance prevailed amongst people in general, but 
that stock-and share brokers were in “the foremost files of time,” 
they represented the scientific spirit applied to the region of commerce. 
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But they never railed against each other long if they could find a 
third person to torment. 

“ That paper-knife was a marvellous production, I must confess— 
only fit for a millionaire,” said Bowman. ‘Or a lunatic,” responded 
Sweepstone, starting the laughter which followed. Because of re- 
marks like these I persistently refused to say how it came into my 
possession. 

Let me describe it. The blade was nine inches long, and it 
consisted of richly tinted agate. The stone had been worked until 
it was thin enough for the purpose to which it was devoted. Agate 
is exceedingly hard and brittle, so that great care must have been 
exercised by the lapidary who ground and polished it. On the blade 
was engraved the motto: “Nothing but leaves.” The handle was 
silver ; a good, substantial handle, which might have been ona dagger 
or a bowie-knife. 1t was richly chased, and the ornamentation was 
very beautiful. On each side of the handle, in the thickest part, 
there was an oval frame-work, representing coral and sea-weed. 
Inside the frame was a dolphin, which seemed to be swimming in 
water and bearing a child on its back. It was indeed a wonderful 
paper-knife ; its only fault was that no ordinary mortal would ever 
have used it for cutting the leaves of a book or magazine. 

“Lend me that stolen paper-knife,” Bowman was fond of saying, 
if he found a book on my table which had not been cut ; but I kept 
an ivory substitute for actual use and preserved the agate and silver 
one for show. Bowman had to be satisfied with the ivory, while I 
submitted to his remarks about the absurdity of keeping a white 
elephant. If I said anything about ivory being more like white 
elephant than the agate and silver, he solemnly failed to understand 
my reference and asked me to explain my meaning. 

“That paper-knife is like Bluebeard’s key,” said Sweepstone ; 
“the crimson tints are indelible marks of blood. You cannot 
possibly wash them away, and therefore you are anxious to keep the 
proof of your guilt out of sight.” 

At that time I was classical master at the Millchester Grammar 
School. The school was situated in the middle of the town, near a 
river of filth. It was not surprising, therefore, that I lived several 
miles away, at a place called Barnfield. Railway-trains and omnibuses 
ran regularly between Barnfield and Millchester ; so that, for all 
practical purposes, I was quite near enough to the scene of my 
labours, and I was glad to get away from the smoke and mud which 
prevailed in the town. 

We had a bowling club at Barnfield, and it was in connection 
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with bowls that I became acquainted with Bowman, Sweepstone, and 
other men who resided in the neighbourhood. We called the club 
a bowling club because we had a bowling-green, and the name 
sounded like open-air exercise and innocent recreation ; but I am 
afraid that other games were greater favourites with many of the 
members. ‘Give a dog a good name, and he cannot have the 
hydrophobia,” said Sweepstone, in reference to our institution, which 
was patronised by men who would never have entered it if billiards 
or cards had been mentioned in the official title. “Every man who 
has any self-respect is a bit of a hypocrite,” was Bowman’s sententious 
reply. 

Previous to my appointment at Millchester Grammar School, I 
was for two years the private tutor of a young man whose education 
had been interfered with by ill-health. His name was Brayshaw, 
and he was nephew to Rumford Featherstone, a wealthy man, who 
died very suddenly, leaving his enormous fortune to a widowed sister 
the mother of my pupil. 

I had paid several visits to Rumford Hall with Brayshaw during 
his uncle’s lifetime, and had often noticed the agate paner-knife, with 
its massive silver handle. My pupil knew that I admired it, and pro- 
mised me playfully that, if ever it came into his possession, he would 
transfer itto me. When he was at Oxford and I had settled at Mill- 
chester, I received a polite note from his mother begging iny accept- 
ance of the paper-knife as a memento of her deceased brother. I 
thanked her for the handsome gift, and wrote to her son also, acknow- 
ledging the celerity with which he had taken time by the forelock 
and fulfilled his promise before the appointed time. 

I never satisfied my Barnfield friends about the manner in which 
the paper-knife came into my possession. One reason for this 
reticence on my part was that there were certain rumours in circula- 
tion, soon after Rumford Featherstone’s death, which reflected un- 
favourably upon a young man called Woodrough, who had been his 
private secretary. Both Bowman and Sweepstone mentioned the 
subject in my hearing, and expressed their opinion that Woodrough 
had stolen the famous Featherstone diamond, which disappeared 
mysteriously at the time when Rumford Featherstone died. 

I often smiled when I thought what a precious opportunity for 
banter was lost to my friends through their ignorance of the circum- 
stances under which the paper-knife came into my possession. I 
could imagine Bowman raising his hands in pretended horror and 
exclaiming, “I knew there was theft connected with it. Jackson 
was in league with that private secretary, and they shared the booty ; 
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but I must say the partition of spoil was not fair. The fellow who 
got the diamond—unless—Jackson, where is that Featherstone 
diamond?” ‘Then Sweepstone would have declared that he had an 
additional reason for his favourite theory about the shedding of 
blood and the suspicious-looking tints in the agate. 

Another circumstance which made me unwilling to say anything 
about my former connection with Rumford Featherstone’s family 
was that Woodrough, the private secretary, was in Millchester. I 
met him one day when I was walking from the school to the station. 
He was startled to see me; but for that I should not have noticed 
him. When I knew him at Rumford Hall he was closely shaven; 
but he was beginning to grow a beard and moustache, which seemed 
likely in a short time to disguise him effectually. 

As far as I could remember, nothing was really proved against 
Woodrough, and I was puzzled at the moment how I ought to treat 
him ; but when I am uncertain what to do, I invariably, and from 
impulse, follow the course which seems kindest at the moment ; so 
I put out my hand to him as if nothing had happened which was 
discreditable to his good name. 

He seemed very grateful, and told me that he had obtained a 
subordinate position in the office of Sheet & Piece, a well-known 
firm of shippers. Mr. Sheet was a friend of his father, the Rev. 
Stephen Woodrough, a minister near London. 

“But he stipulated that I should be known here as Stephens,” 
said Woodrough ; “and, therefore, I have lost my good name in 
more senses than one.” 

It was grim humour. But I believed in the young feilow, 
especially when I remembered that the Featherstone diamond was 
worth at least ten thousand pounds. 

“1f he had that diamond he would not be toiling-at Millchester,” 
I reflected. ‘“ Poor Woodrough !” 

So there were several reasons why I did not care to tell Bowman 
and Sweepstone about what they called my Champion Paper-knife. 


II. 


Rumford Featherstone was a very eccentric man. It was said 
that the only way in which he could be managed was to take no 
notice of him ; rather a peculiar kind of management, I must con- 
fess. Brayshaw, my pupil, acted on that principle, and the experiment 
appeared to be successful. 
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“Uncle meddles with everything and everybody, but he would 
be surprised if you attended to any of his suggestions. I never do.” 
Remarks like that were often made by the lad, in a jovial manner. 
Weakness and pain had not made him petulant, but he was ready to 
joke about his own infirmities. 

‘“‘ There are worse things in this world than a weak constitution,” 
he said, “if it is not too weak. I have been spoiled, and I like it.” 

Fun must have been very difficult in the presence of Rumford 
Featherstone, who was a grim-looking man of sixty-five. He hada 
face which looked incapable of smiling, and I never knew him try 
the experiment. His nephew was constantly making absurd remarks, 
but none of them appeared to affect the uncle, who glared under his 
heavy brow at the venturesome youngster who was bold enough 
even to make puns in that forbidding presence. 

Rumford Featherstone professed to trust nobody. His opinions 
about human nature were as unfavourable as possible ; but in practice, 
he was the most unsuspicious of men, and he might have been robbed 
with impunity. He locked up scarcely anything. He denounced 
the worthlessness of humanity and the dishonesty of society, while 
he left valuable articles about as if he had perfect confidence in his 
fellow-men. 

He was known to have a splendid collection of gems, and some 
of them were of great value. The Featherstone diamond especially 
was one of the famous stones which have been honoured with 
distinctive names, and it was known far and wide. 

“If you want to be remembered as long as the world stands,” he 
said to me when first he showed me his treasures, “you must pro- 
cure a stone like this and call it after yourself. This will be the 
Featherstone diamond when all the monuments which have been 
reared in this generation are carted away for rubbish, and when all 
the books which have been written during this century are forgotten.” 

“It may have half a dozen different names before the end of 
time,” exclaimed Brayshaw. “In the year ten-thousand-and-one it 
may be called the Ching Chow diamond, if the Chinese rule the 
roast, as they are expected todo. ‘Rule the roast pig,’ Charles 
Lamb would have said.” 

Featherstone looked angry ; and as nobody cared to laugh at 
Brayshaw’s remark, he laughed himselt, repeating : 

“Tt will be the Ching Chow diamond, formerly the Pah Pah 
diamond of New Zealand. There is time for many changes before 
the year ten-thousand-and-one.” 

The Featherstone diamond was famous for its perfect colour and 
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matchless lustre. It had been cut to the best advantage, and weighed 
thirty-five carats. If there had been nothing extraordinary in its 
appearance it would have been worth ten thousand pounds ; but 
with precious stones value is enhanced by fame, and it was impossible 
to say what a stone like that might have fetched in the open market. 

Some people said it was the only thing in the world which its 
owner really loved. 

“ He is a little more than indifferent to his sister,” was a remark 
often made, “and he does not positively hate that nephew of his ; 
but he loves nothing but his diamond.” 

In the library a massive safe stood, having the most recent im- 
provements, including a time-lock, and in that safe the precious 
stones were kept. 

Woodrough was called the private secretary, but his duties had 
more connection with the jewels of his employer than with books and 
papers. He had a key to the safe, and he generally set the time-lock 
at night. 

I liked Woodrough, and so did my pupil. He was a quiet fellow, 
fond of reading and attached to his employer. ‘“ Mr. Featherstone 
is not difficult to please,” he said to me in confidence. ‘All you 
have to do is to find out what he is likely to want and then act as if 
he had told you. Very likely he will complain, but that does not 
matter. He is magnanimous enough not to expect me to say I am 
wrong when I know I am right. I have to watch that safe continu- 
ally, and, when I am going out, I generally set the time-lock ; then 
nobody can open it. He has stormed a few times about my doing 
so, when he has wanted something later than usual ; but I say nothing 
and do the same thing again. I have known him to leave the safe 
open, with half the gems on the library table. It is not fair to the 
servants. I remember the first time I discovered things in that con- 
dition I told him I should not consider myself responsible for the 
safe-keeping of his treasures if some reasonable precautions were not 
*aken to protect them.” 

‘How did he like that ?” I asked. 

Well, he made himself rather offensive,” was the reply. 

I looked at Woodrough, and I suppose he understood me to 

ignify that I was surprised to find him still there. 

“Oh, I did not eat much mud, I can tell you,” he answered. “I 
said I considered that our engagement was at an end, and I would 
go and put my thingstogether. That surprised him. He apologised 
handsomely, however, and so the dispute ended. The only danger 
of a rupture between us since has arisen when he has told me not to 
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set the time-lock on the safe, because he intended to open it late at 
night. He always promises to set it himself, but as often as not he 
forgets. I have come down into the library at two or three o’clock 
in the morning and found that he had simply locked it.” 

“What does it matter?” I asked. 

“Tt matters just this,” he said. “If burglars broke into the Hall 
they would be sure to get his keys or mine, for it would be an 
organised gang which would do it ; then they could open the safe 
and take everything. Weare known to have chronometer-locks, and 
that is our chief safeguard. Let it be discovered, however, that we do 
not use them regularly, and the cracksmen will think it worth their 
while to pay us a visit.” 

The Featherstone diamond and several of the richest gems were 
generally kept in a small case, of which Woodrough had no key. 

“T cannot show them in Mr. Featherstone’s absence,” he said, 
“and I am very glad. Sometimes he tells people to call and look at 
his ‘ baubles’; but if he is out they have to call again.” 

The circumstances attending Rumford Featherstone’s death were 
very painful, because of the suspicion which was thrown on Wood- 
rough. As I have said already, nothing was proved against him, but 
he was ruined, and he had to commence life again in a subordinate 
position and under an assumed name. 

These are the particulars, as I learnt them at the time. 

Rumford Featherstone was discovered by Woodrough in his 
library at two o’clock in the morning, dead. 

The secretary had been requested by Featherstone not to set the 
time-lock on the safe. 

“T awoke just before two o’clock,” Woodrough said afterwards. 
“T had been in bed then about three hours. Just as I was going to 
sleep again I thought I heard a noise. This roused me at once, and 
I suddenly remembered that I had left Mr. Featherstone in the 
library and that the time-lock had not been set. I got out of bed, 
put on a dressing-gown, seized my revolver, and went down-stairs 
as quietly as possible. There was no sign of disturbance anywhere, 
and all was still. I opened the library door ; the lamp was burning, 
and Mr. Featherstone was lying on the floor. I glanced round the 
room and saw that the safe was shut, then I hurried to Mr. Feather- 
stone and tried to rouse him, but he was dead. 

“There was a scene of commotion after that. The servants were 
called and a messenger was sent on horseback to Waringborough, 
the nearest town, for medical assistance. When Dr. Pitchford 
arrived it was too late to be of any use. Mr. Featherstone had died 
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of apoplexy, he said, and death must have been almost instan- 
taneous. 

“ Brayshaw had gone to Oxford at that time, but he and his mother 
were at Rumford Hall before noon. The family lawyer was there 
also, and the safe was opened to make sure that all the gems were 
safe. The Featherstone diamond could not be found.” 

Woodrough said that he had not seen it for some days, but he 
thought it was in the special case all right. Nothing had been said 
about it, and he was not aware that it had been sent away for any 
purpose. Careful search was made, and letters of inquiry were sent 
to the persons who were likely to have been taken into Feather- 
stone’s confidence in reference to the stone. No _ intelligence 
could be gained concerning it, and suspicion was directed towards 
Woodrough. 


III. 


Woodrough was never formally charged with having stolen the 
diamond, though I believe that was in consequence of Mrs. Bray- 
shaw’s attitude. The executors were very angry, and great publicity 
was given to the affair, so that the name of Woodrough was com- 
mented on very unfavourably at the time. ‘They would have charged 
him with theft, and they might have succeeded in convicting him on 
circumstantial evidence. Even if they had failed, his disgrace would 
have been more complete. But I remember Bowman saying that he 
wished he had the case in hand, and he showed how all the facts were 
dead against the suspected man. 

I did not acknowledge that I had any personal acquaintance with 
Rumford Featherstone or with Woodrough ; but I sided with the 
secretary in the discussions, much to Bowman’s disgust, who laboured 
under the impression, which is not uncommon among a certain class 
of men, that an intimate knowledge of ancient classics is detrimental 
to a right understanding of modern life. 

Sweepstone was not inclined to blame Woodrough much, if he 
had purloined the diamond. 

“ Rather awkward stuff to sell,” he remarked. ‘Something like 
a stolen bank-note for a thousand pounds or the famous Gains- 
borough picture. If that fellow had been as sharp as some people 
are, he would have laid his fingers on something which might have 
been turned into cash more easily.” 

My own opinion was that one of the servants had found Feather- 
stone before Woodrough did, and that the diamond was lying on 
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the table. The servant (male or female, I did not care which) 
picked up the jewel and went away, making the noise which 
Woodrough heard. 

“Tt would be simpler to fall back on spiritualism,” said Bowman. 
“Why not suggest that some mysterious agent from the other world 
put in an appearance and bolted with the gm? When you get off 
the track of reasonable evidence you might as well propose one 
explanation as another.” 

“ Featherstone may have lent it to some savant or other,” Sweep- 
stone interrupted, “and the worthy admirer of Nature’s masterpieces 
may be keeping it until he can get it recut, and then he will pass it 
off as another stone. There are tricks in all trades but ours.” 


I met Woodrough several times in’ Millchester and felt sorry for 
the poor fellow. 

“Tf he had the stone he could make money of it,” I repeated to 
myself time after time, “even if he had to get it cut into several 
smaller stones.” 

I was angry at not being able to use that strong argument on 
behalf of Woodrough when arguing the question with Bowman. I 
should like to have said : 

“The man you are charging with theft is working hard in Mill- 
chester under an assumed name. Do you think he would do that 
if he had in his possession a piece of property as valuable as the 
Featherstone diamond ?” 

But I was precluded by circumstances from making a statement 
like that, and I decided to show Woodrough how much confidence 
I had in his honesty. 

“Come and dine with me,” I said one day. 

The poor fellow was moved, and I thought I could see tears 
springing into his eyes. 

** Just our two selves,” I said ; ‘‘a bachelor dinner.” But I made 
up my mind that on some fuiure occasion I would invite him to 
meet Bowman and Sweepstone. My only fear was lest the paper- 
knife should be mentioned or anything should happen which might 
turn the conversation into undesirable channels. 

Woodrough accepted my invitation and the day was fixed. 

“Let me tell you this, once for all,” I said. “I believe you are 
as innocent of any wrong in connection with the Featherstone 
diamond as Iam myself. Now we do not need to mention the 
subject again.” 

The manner in which he wrung my hand convinced me that my 
confidence was not misplaced, 
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We spent a very pleasant evening together, and after dinner we 
went into my study to smoke and chat. I had put the paper-knife 
out of sight ; but when Woodrough introduced Featherstone’s name 


and mentioned the diamond, I thought there could be no harm in ~ 


showing him the memento which Mrs. Brayshaw had sent. 

“ You know this,” I said, taking the knife from the drawer where 
I had placed it. 

“ Of course I know it,” he replied. ‘I doubt whether there is 
another like it in the world. ‘That is a splendid piece of agate.” 

“ Mrs. Brayshaw sent it to me that I might have something to 
remind me of her brother.” 

“Unless you had the Featherstone diamond, you could not have 
an article on which he set greater store than this paper-knife.” 

Woodrough looked sad as he read the inscription on the stone, 
and I could not help thinking that it carried his mind back to happier 
days, before his name had been clouded by suspicion. 

“If Mr. Featherstone had been a man with whom it was possible 
to joke,” he said, ‘I should have charged him with making this into 
a fetich. He often had it with him when he could not want to use 
it. He never did use it.” 

“ Had it any interesting associations?” I asked. 

“Not that I am aware of,” was Woodrough’s reply. 

Then the subject was changed, and he told me about his early 
life and his love for mineralogy. His desire had been to get an 
appointment in the British Museum or in the office of a diamond 
merchant. Featherstone knew about his ambition and promised to 
help him. 

“ But all that is past,” he said, “and I must toil on, as best I can, 
in my present uncongenial sphere. But for my parents, I would go 
to South Africa. My father is a minister at Surreyside; he fully 
believes the Featherstone diamond will yet be discovered, and he 
begs me to stay in England. Then, there is somebody else—Ada— 
this trouble has been dreadful to her.” 

I knew whom he meant, but I did not reply. 

‘She has never doubted me,” he said after awhile. ‘“ Of course, 
I offered to break off the engagement. I thought it was only right, 
and her friends agreed with me, but she would not hear of it.” 

I learnt then what I had not known before—Featherstone left 
the draft of a codicil to his will, in which he bequeathed a thousand 
pounds to Woodrough. As it was not a legal document, however, 
the executors gladly disregarded it. 

Among the general topics which occupied our attention was a 
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meeting of inventors, which was to be held in Millchester during the 
following week. I told my visitor that I hoped to have the pleasure 
of dining with Reedyman, the great electrician, who lived at Barnfield 
some years before I did and was a member of our club. Halfa 
dozen of us were to dine together at Bowman’s house. The others 
all knew Reedyman, but he was a stranger to me. 

“Tt is wonderful what that man has accomplished,” said Wood- 
rough ; “and yet, I have been informed that he is almost self-taught. 
If I am to do anything specially worthy, it must be among precious 
stones, and that is the sphere which at present seems.closed to 
me.” 

We were back again upon the old subject. He could not leave 
it. I thought he might possibly find it a relief to talk to somebody 
who was acquainted with his story, so I asked him what his opinion 
was about the fate of the Featherstone diamond, and I told him my 
own theory about a servant having taken it. 

He differed from me on that point, and said his opinion was 
more romantic than mine. He thought Rumford Featherstone had 
put the diamond away somewhere, and he still hoped the hiding- 
place might be discovered. 

“I believe nothing on earth gave him so much pleasure as look- 
ing at that stone,” said Woodrough, “and I often suspected him of 
carrying it about with him. I know that it was not always in the 
special case which ought to have contained it. There was a secret 
drawer in his writing-tabie, and there was another in a cabinet which 
stood in his bedroom. I believe he sometimes put the diamond in 
those places. A skilful workman has examined the furniture for 
other secret receptacles, but so far he has not succeeded in discover- 
ing any. He is to search again. Mrs. Brayshaw is very kind in 
affording every facility, and I am sanguine that in some out-of-the- 
way corner a drawer will be found containing the missing treasure. 
Mr. Featherstone would not take the trouble to put things in his 
safe. He had faith in the security of the unsuspected. I knew 
nothing about that secret drawer which the cabinet-maker has found 
in the library table. Where do you think it was?” 

I could not guess. 

“It was in the thick part of the leg,” said Woodrough. “It was 
fastened by means of a hidden spring, and the carved work effectually 
disguised the opening.” 

“* May the diamond be discovered !” was my earnest wish, 
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IV. 


I knew perfectly well that Bowman, or Sweepstone, or both of 
them, would make some ridiculous remark to Reedyman about my 
paper-knife. Ihave often noticed in men who appear to pride them- 
selves on their want of interest in literature, that they get into ruts, 
and however undesirable the ruts may be, they remain in them ad 
nauseam. ‘They hada few favourite jokes, and no social meeting 
was supposed to have been successful unless all the jokes were 
introduced. 

Reedyman was very quiet, and, as far as I could judge, very 
intelligent. He was full of questions about bowling matches which 
had been played since he left Barnfield. No stranger would have 
suspected that his name was a household word amongst people who 
took an interest in mechanical progress. If any other subject was 
mentioned, however, he was ready to show an interest init. Bowls 
and machinery did not absorb all his thoughts. 

Somebody mentioned a great American electrician and the 
manner in which he first devoted himself to his favourite pursuit. 

“Tt appears to me,” said Sweepstone, “most men of genius are 
started on their career by an accident. I wish the accident would 
come to me.” 

“Would it not be better to wish for the genius?” Bowman asked. 

There was a laugh at that, in which everybody joined except 
Sweepstone. 

“ What was it that started you?” he asked Reedyman, as if to 
divert attention from the point which Bowman had just made. 

“A paper-knife,” was the reply. 

I knew ina moment that my time had come and no other subject 
would be required during dinner. 

“Jackson, there, has the most wonderful paper-knife in the world,” 
said Bowman. “Stolen property ; that is the worst of it.” 

“The price of blood, you mean,” interrupted Sweepstone, recover- 
ing his spirits at once. 

“Let us hear about Reedyman’s paper-knife,” exclaimed Fortiscue, 
a very sensible fellow, who, I dare say, was tired of the silly remarks 
which Bowman and Sweepstone were always making. 

“T will tell you after dinner,” was Reedyman’s answer. “I never 
care to tell a long story when men are eating.” 

“‘ Have you patented that method ?” Bowman asked. 

“ Not yet,” said Reedyman. “Perhaps I shall do, and then other 
people will want to adopt it. Nothing is desired until it is forbidden,” 
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He would never have told us that story if he had not been 
reminded of his promise. 

“You must tell us what laid the foundation of your fortune,” 
Sweepstone said. ‘We want to know all we can about paper- 
knives.” 

This is Reedyman’s story :— 

“When the Great Exhibition was held, in 1862, I was near the 
end of my apprenticeship. I am a manufacturing silversmith by 
trade, as perhaps you know. My master, Metalmould, of Sheffield, 
had a case of exhibits, and, among them, were several very fine dag- 
gers, the blades being etched and inlaid with gold. My share of the 
work was the handles; each of them had a secret recess, which could 
be opened by means of a spring. The lid was so contrived among 
the work that a person unacquainted with the fact would never have 
suspected that the handle was not solid. 

“* Metalmould’s name and address were on the case, so that any- 
body could tell where the articles were made. One day a gentleman 
came to our place in Sheffield and referred to the dagger-handles 
which he had seen in London. He gave no name and we never 
knew who he was. He said he wanted a handle made which 
should have in it a recess capable of holding a bit of wood which he 
brought with him. It was about the size of a hazel-nut. Metalmould 
said that would be an easy task. 

“The gentleman wanted to know the cost, and Metalmould told 
him. The money was paid down. Then the gentleman said, ‘If 
the opening is so cleverly contrived that I may have the handle a 
week and not be able to discover how it is fastened, and yet a person 
who knows the secret can open it ina quarter of a minute without 
the use of tools, I will pay you one hundred pounds in addition to 
what I have paid already.’ Metalmould sent for me and asked me 
what I thought about it. ‘I will try my best,’ I said. 

“The time was fixed for the handle to be finished. The gentle- 
man came punctually to the day, and the work was ready. I told 
him his piece of wood was inside. He returned in a week and 
confessed that he could not open the recess. ‘Then he gave me the 
handle and took out his watch. ‘Fifteen secords,’ he said. In ten 
seconds the lid was open and the bit of wood was on the table in 
Metalmould’s private room, where the interview took place. 

“*T explained the secret to him and he was satisfied. He paid 
the hundred pounds and Metalmould gave me fifty. With that 
money I was able to purchase materials necessary for certain ex- 
periments which I wanted to work, and from that day to this I have 
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gone on, step by step, sometimes failing, it is true, and sometimes 
succeeding.” 

“But what about the paper-knife?” Bowman asked. “You 
have left Hamlet out of the play.” 

“Oh, I forgot that part,” said Reedyman, “ The gentleman 
brought with him a splendid agate blade, and he asked to have it 
fastened in the handle for a paper-knife.” 

Bowman and Sweepstone pointed to me. 

“ What now ?” Reedyman inquired. 

‘Jackson owns the very knife,” replied Bowman. “We say he 
stole it.” 

“ Murdered somebody for it, you mean,” Sweepstone interrupted. 

My friends told me afterwards that I looked as if the charges 
were true. I dare say I did, for many strange thoughts were surging 
through my brain. 

“Was there a motto on the blade?” I asked. 

“ Perhaps there was,” said Reedyman, “but I have no recollection 
of it.” 

“Do you remember the pattern of the handle ?” 

“Yes, I remember that well enough. It was what we called The 
Dolphin and Child.” 

* Guilty ! Certainly guilty !” Bowman repeated several times. 

“ Bring a black cap,” Sweepstone exclaimed. 

My rooms were not far away, and without any apology I 
hastened there and brought back with me the paper-knife. 

As soon as Reedyman saw it he said: 

“Well, this is wonderful. I never expected to see that again. 
It is certainly the very paper-knife. Can you open the handle?” 

I told him I was not aware that it could be opened. 

At the end of the handle there was a small protuberance, which 
appeared to be part of a shell. 

“Put the handle between two fingers of the right hand,” said 
Reedyman, “place your thumb against that small knob, then press 
with your thumb. Now you find the shell will turn round.” 

As he explained the process we all watched him eagerly. 

“You turn the shell round,” he continued, “ until that double line 
meets a double line on the handle.” 

He did what he described. 

“ Now,” he said, “ you notice that on each side of the handle are 
a dolphin and child. On one side, the child has its eyes open ; on 
the other side, they are closed. The lid is where the eyes are open. 
Put your thumb on that child’s head and your first finger on the 
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other. Now press. The heads were firm before I moved that shell, 
but they give way a little now. While you are pressing turn back 
the shell to its original position. And now look.” 

He raised his thumb, and the oval medallion which contained 
the dolphin and child sprang open. 

“ What now ?” he exclaimed. 

Inside the small recess which he had exposed was the Feather- 
stone diamond. 


I need not tel! how glad I was to communicate with Woodrough, 
which I did that very night. Bowman insisted on sending a 
messenger in a cab with a note from me. 

All I said in the note was: “Come at once. Important dis- 
covery.—EDMUND JACKSON.” 

Woodrough was spending a quiet evening in his uncomfortable 
lodgings, and he returned with the messenger, wondering what the 
summons meant. The first thing he saw on entering the room was 
the Featherstone diamond. 

_ “Thank God for that !” he said. Thenhe mentioned the name 
of Ada and fainted away. 

We soon brought him round again, and I must say the two men 
who showed themselves the most demonstrative in their congratula- 
tions were Bowman and Sweepstone. Bowman had the effrontery to 
declare that he had heard something about the case, and never 
believed for a moment that Woodrough was guilty. 


The diamond was speedily returned to its right owner ; and I am 
glad to say the executors of Rumford Featherstone’s will paid to 
Woodrough, at Mrs. Brayshaw’s request, the thousand pounds which 
her brother had mentioned in the draft codicil to his will. 

Woodrough is married now; and the last time I saw him he told 
me he had found a position to his liking, in the office of Messrs. 
Golgonda and Kimberley, the dealers in precious stones. 


The paper-knife is still in my possession, and in the secret recess 
I have a piece of crystal which Woodrough gave me. It is an exact 
copy of the Featherstone Diamond. 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS OF MEDIA. 


EVERAL tbings induced us to make an expedition through this 
wild and unknown region of Persia. We should there be able 
to study the habits of the nomad tribes who rove over these moun- 
tains in search of summer pasturage for their flocks. We should 
there meet with the observers of a quaint religion, details of which 
were exceedingly hard to get away from the actual districts where it 
flourishes. ‘The insurmountable difficulties of travelling in these wild 
mountains were lessened for us by the kind offices of our Govern- 
ment at Teheran, which secured for us a regular escort under the 
command of a little gentleman whom we soon dubbed “ Our Khan.” 
He is secretary to the Persian grand vizier, and consequently a man 
of letters, and, whilst his master was absent in Europe with the Shah, 
he was placed at our disposal. He is exceedingly particular about 
a not over-attractive person, hates hurry of any kind, and I verily 
believe that if we had not had recourse to wrath, and threats of remon- 
strances in high quarters, we might have still been wandering amongst 
the mountains of Media, drinking perpetual cups of tea and taking 
a siesta every other hour. 

Mirza Hassan Ali Khan is his name in full. In his belt he carries 
his inkstand and his roll of paper, his insignia of office ; before reach- 
ing any place of importance he would always have his robe of honour 
unpacked, and march before us in his flowing cloak of yellow and 
gold. Everyone except ourselves treated him with grovelling respect, 
and the sentences ‘‘ Khan sleeps,” ‘“ Khan prays,” “Khan eats” I 
soon understood to mean that nobody but ourselves could disturb 
him. 

My wife was the chief object of interest in our cavalcade during 
this journey. No European lady had ever attempted it before, and 
the women of the tribes would stare at her with undisguised aston- 
ishment. “Is she a boy?” “No,awoman.” “ Has she only got one 
leg?” “No, she wears them both on one side of her horse,” were 
constant remarks overheard. , 

The journey with which we have now to deal began at a town 
called Zenjan, on the borders of the mountains of Media, and the 
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last town where Persian is spoken, and the first where Tatar-Turkish 
predominates. Here we made our preparations for leaving the beaten 
track, bought provisions for the way, engaged our mules and horses, 
and tried to gather together a few meagre notes concerning the route 
we were about to follow. One sunny morning in May our cavalcade 
left this town, consisting of ourselves and servants, our Khan and two 
servants, a captain and two soldiers for our protection, and three mule- 
teers. No one exactly knew where we were going, or the road to follow, 
and before we were well clear of Zenjan we lost our way: all we could 
say was, that we wanted to goto a place called “ Solomon’s Throne,” 
which was supposed to be about four days’ journey in the heart of the 
Median mountains, and eventually to come out on the other side of 
the great range close to the Salt Lake of Urumia. 

The first part of the country we traversed was fertile and green, 
and at a distance of twelve miles from Zenjan we halted for refresh- 
ments in a garden of the last village before commencing the mountain 
paths. Here “Khan he ate and Khan he slept” under his large 
umbrella, and the first symptoms of impatience on our part began to 
manifest themselves. 

Amidst wild and treeless mountains, as the shades of evening 
were coming on, we found by accident, not by premeditation, the 
miserable mud village of Dehshir—the first of many villages we 
passed through inhabited by the Afshahs, one of the most important 
of the Tatar-Turkish tribes, the members of which during the summer 
heats wander over these mountains with their tents and flocks. 

There is but meagre information to be gathered concerning the 
origin of this tribe. We learnt that, nearly four hundred years ago, 
the Afshahs in conjunction with six other tribes made themselves very 
useful to a Persian Shah in his wars, and obtained for their tribes, 
amongst other privileges, that of wearing a red cap, which gained for 
them all the sobriquet of the “‘red heads.” 

One mud village inhabited by the tribes closely resembles another, 
and they are conspicuous chiefly for certain round constructions, stand- 
ing about fifteen feet in height and built in the form of a dome ; these 
are made of dried cakes of manure and form the only fuel possessed 
in this district. Each house possesses one ; and before each house 
is spread the commodity in question, which is mixed with mud, and 
when it has assumed the desired consistency, women—for the fair sex 
is always employed in this industry—plaster round cakes on the wall 
to dry, and then build them up into the domed structures, which are 
technically known as kusks, or kiosks, though differing widely from 
our idea of what a kiosk should be. 
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As we entered the village of Dehshir we interrupted a Passion 
Play. The carpets of the tribes, rich-coloured ghe/ims, and thick 
brown zummuds of camel’s hair were spread out on the largest 
available portion of level ground ; the performers, dressed in coats of 
mail and brandishing the daggers and weapons commonly found 
amongst them, were performing the well-known tragedy of Houssein 
and Hassan. Big strong men wept as if their hearts would break, and 
the womenkind uttered screams of distress. After the happy dénoue- 
ment they all got up, and, with hands spread towards Kerbela, thanked 
Allah for mercies vouchsafed. I have seen these plays often per- 
formed in Persian towns, but never such intensity of feeling shown 
as amongst these wild nomadic mountaineers. 

These Afshahs all belong to the Persian sect of Shiah, and are 
of course deadly enemies of their neighbours the Kourds, who are 
of the Sonnee persuasion ; and it is reckoned even more righteous for 
one of these Mahomedan sectarians to kill one another than it is to kill 
an unbelieving Christian. Outside the village we visited the grave- 
yard ; the slabs on the graves are made of the same manure and mud 
preparation as the fuel, as is also a small domed tomb of a Seid, or 
the sacred saint of the tribe, on either side of which are two gaunt 
poles erected for decorations during the annual festival of Mohurrim. 
“* Most of the graves are empty,” remarked the man who accompanied 
us. “ Why?” we asked in surprise. ‘ Because the wolves won't allow 
the corpses to remain long.” And we returned to our mud habitation 
hoping not to die in that locality. A funeral amongst these tribes is 
a striking and solemn affair, especially if the deceased be a man of 
note ; then the wailing and lamentation is more intense, and the rider- 
less horse is led to the tombside to pay his last respects to his 
master. 

After leaving Dehshir we crossed a very high pass indeed, called 
the “ five fingers of Ali,” from some peculiar pointed rocks which 
are greatly venerated by the tribes ; and all around are little piles of 
stones placed by passers-by in token of respect—a custom common all 
over the East near sacred shrines, though I never before saw a natural 
phenomenon thus sanctified. Clambering down a steep ravine, we 
entered the valley of a great river called the Kizil Uzen. It is the 
most important stream in Media, and is supposed to be the Gozan 
of Scripture. It rises in Mount Zagros of Kourdistan, and after 
a meandering course of nearly 500 miles empties itself into the 
Caspian. We stood on its banks in great uncertainty for some time, 
for the river was very swollen. At length some men came up, 
stripped off their clothes, and gave us a lead. Needless to say, we 
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and our baggage were well soaked by the waters of Gozan, and we 
had cause to remember the stream by which the captive Israelites 
were placed by the Assyrians to sit down and weep. 

Another steep ascent brought us to a level plateau covered with 
cows and horses enjoying the rich pasturage; we were much 
impressed by these horses of the tribes, which are bred with Arab sires, 
and thrive exceedingly in these natural meadows. For the night we 
halted in the village of Savandi, where we were accommodated in a 
newly-constructed house belonging to Kerim Khan, the chief of the 
Shah-Savand tribe. Of all the tribes of this district this is the most 
conglomerate, and the most aristocratic. It was founded by Shah 
Abbas the Great early in the seventeenth century, to counteract the 
power which the “red caps” had arrogated to themselves. He.sum- 
moned volunteers from all the tribes of his dominions, and enrolled the 
pick of them in a bodyguard, 10,oooinall. These took the name of 
the “friends of the Shah,” Shah-Savand, and during the Suffi dynasty 
they exercised great influence in Persia ; but now that the royal family 
belongs to another tribe, their day and their power are over. 

Kerim Khan was absent when we were there, but I had the felicity 
of being introduced into his harem, and of prescribing for his buxom 
wife, who lay sick of congestion of the lungs. I wrapped her in 
mustard leaves and gave her some physic. Next morning we heard 
that she felt much better. From all I could gather, their medical 
knowledge would appear to be exceedingly limited. For most com- 
plaints patients are given the boiled fat of the sheep’s tail; that is to 
say, the tail of the Ozis ¢artarica, or large-tailed sheep, about which 
the fabulous story goes that cases have been known where the tail 
had become so heavy that it had to be carried for the sheep. If this 
remedy fails, bread soaked in oil is offered at the shrine of some 
saint. One remedy for snow blindness is, I think, worthy of consider- 
ation : they make the patient sit over a bowl of snow into which a 
redhot stone is introduced ; the fumes which arise from this are 
supposed to be particularly efficacious. 

We saw a wedding at Savandi and the Kourdish dance called 
Icopee, in which the dancers form a ring, not joined at the end, 
and perform certain evolutions bearing a strong family likeness to 
the “‘syrtos,” a dance I have often witnessed in Greece. The women 
in red, with gold ornaments and uncovered faces, looked highly 
picturesque, and each carried in her hand a red handkerchief, which 
she flourished as she went round to the music of the flute and drum. 

We learnt a good deal at Savandi about the constitution of the 
tribes : the chief is usually made a Khan by the Persian Government ; 
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he remains with his people, but he has a vakee/ or representative at 
court, generally a son, or near relative, who combines the offices of 
transacting the business of his tribe and of acting as hostage for its 
good behaviour. The chief council of the tribe assembles under 
the Khan, and is called the ‘‘ council of the white beards”: the priest 
is usually called in to expound the law. ‘The office of elder, or “ pir” 
of the tribe, or “eel,” is hereditary, and the “pir” generally pro- 
fesses to trace his descent from some holy man whose worship 
is general throughout the tribe, and called the Ojak; his tomb is 
placed in some well-known spot amongst their summer haunts and is 
greatly venerated. 

Each tribe has its recognised district, and lines of demarcation 
of pasturage which have been observed from remote ages, and are 
visited summer after summer by the flocks with increasing regularity. 
In the districts through which we travelled the Afshahs hold most of 
the best pasture-land and are very jealous of the encroachment of the 
Shah-Savandi, who occupy their pasturages only by a very recent 
tenure ; and in the questions which arise out of right of pasturage lie 
most of those internecine disputes which prevent any concerted 
action on their part against the Government and oppressive taxation. 
Blood feuds arise among the shepherds, resulting in the extermin- 
ation of whole families, and there is no legal power to keep these 
things in check. 

At the next village where we halted, we first made the acquaint- 
ance of underground houses, where the nomad tribes reside with 
their flocks during the winter months. These serder, as they are called, 
are of two kinds ; of one you only perceive a mud dome with a hole in 
it to mark the existence of a residence, whilst the others have thatched 
roofs appearing above the level of the ground. Accidents often 
happen with the domes, and not unfrequently a stray donkey or cow 
is precipitated on to the heads of the terrified family beneath. Inside, 
all of course is darkness, the only light coming from the hole in the 
dome. You enter by a sloping passage, and when your eyes have 
become accustomed to the smoke and the darkness, you see all the 
arrangements of a house around you—cupboards, shelves, two or 
three rooms and a fireplace, all excavated out of the ground. Into 
one of these my wife went one day, and on her return to the upper 
air she discovered herself to be one brown mass of fleas. As one of 
these creatures is considered sufficient to cause her a bad night, I 
trembled for the consequences: had it not been for diligent search 
and volumes of insecticide, I feel sure her mind would have given 
way. After this experience, the most interesting sight possible will 
not induce her to enter a zerder again. 
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Genjebad is a considerable village with lovely mountain views ; 
it is the capital of another branch of the Afshah tribe, and here we 
lodged in the house of Mousa Khan, their chief. He, again, was 
absent, and, on the strength of this, his women sent, not only for my 
wife, but forme. I did not venture into the room, but sat shyly at 
the window, and marvelled at the bare legs and short petticoats I 
saw. 

Persian ladies at home dress like ballet girls without tights—the 
higher the rank the shorter the petticoats; and, from what I saw, I 
should consider that the womenkind of Mousa Khan are of very high 
rank indeed. They giggled at me a good deal, and then ventured, 
through the medium of my wife, to ask if I would write them a talis- 
man. I accordingly, after deliberation, wrote my name and the date 
on a scrap of paper, which was eagerly seized and put in an amulet. 
That evening several times they sent to ask me what it was good for, 
until, in despair, I at last mentioned—the toothache. 

Another day’s journey brought us to the mud village of Baba 
Nazere, inhabited by a tribe of Kourds, and close to some ruins, 
which we proposed to study ; so here we put up for several days, and 
had ample opportunity of studying. the quaint manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. 

The chief of this tribe was an old and venerable man called 
Sarmas Beg, who willingly gave up his house to us, such as it was—a 
mere mass of mud divided into two rooms with holes in the ceiling, 
through which the rain poured and the cold wind howled. The 
climate, even in May, was bitterly cold in this elevated region, and for 
fuel we had naught but the dung cakes before alluded to, the smoke 
from which cast a stifling and sickly air around the apartment. 
Before our door stood the lance, to bear witness to the fact that the 
chief dwelt within. When Sarmas Beg is in his tent this lance 
stands before it—just as of old Saul’s lance was stuck in the ground 
near his bolster as he slept. Sarmas Beg has three wives and seven 
stalwart sons ; he is eighty years of age, but as his hair is dyed with 
henna and his frame is erect he does not look nearly that age. On 
horseback he still sits to his saddle like a centaur, and it was the 
prettiest of sights to see him and his seven sons riding with us as we 
went to reconnoitre our ruins, and performing for us many of the 
Kourdish horseback-games for which they are so celebrated. The 
éazi consists in riding at full gallop with lances poised, and 
trembling as if for casting, before the calvacade ; then, at the word of 
command, they execute a sharp turn, and charge back again. After- 
wards the sons played for us the game of kaygatch, or shooting at 
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an object when at full speed, and the dexterity they displayed at 
shooting backwards recalled to us forcibly Xenophon’s account of the 
skirmishing capabilities of the Parthians, who inhabited these moun- 
tains at the time of the return of the Ten Thousand. Then, as now, 
wild tribes of the Kourds or, as Xenophon called them, the Karduchi, 
made these mountains dangerous to traverse. Doubtless Sarmas Beg 
and his seven sons were descendants of those men who struck terror 
into the hearts of the retreating Greeks. 

That which interested us most at Baba Nazere, next to our ruins, 
was the facilities afforded us for studying a peculiar form of religion 
common to many ofthe nomad tribes, and of which the district 
through which we travelled was the headquarters. 

By the Persians this sect is known as the Ali-Ullah-hi, or heretics, 
who affirm that Ali the son-in-law of Mahomed is a part of the 
actual godhead. They prefer to call themselves “ the friends of the 
Seid,” that is to say, the followers of Seid Nazere, who is said to have 
been the founder of their religion. We learnt with regret that Gen- 
jebad, the village where we had previously slept, is a great centre of 
this sect ; we would willingly have there inquired more about a certain 
prophet, Imam Kooli by name, who lived there, and who prophesied 
a landslip with such effect that many lives were saved and his 
reputation made. 

Our Khan was most diligent in his researches on our behalf into 
this point, and the discoveries he made we endorsed by personal 
inquiries both here and elsewhere. It would appear that they have 
secret meetings, held in a room in the village, which are presided over 
by the Seid, or holy man of the community ; they know each other 
by certain Freemasonic signs—shakes of the hand, various passes, and 
so forth ; their dervishes are great hands at fire-eating and other 
horrible tricks; but the most curious point about their zekkere, or 
meetings, is that they undoubtedly contain many elements akin to 
Christianity. Each person as he or she enters takes up a place to the 
right of the Seid, after kissing his hand. A sheep is killed, and 
roasted whole ; it must be witheut blemish ; its horns and hoofs are 
removed, and the man who cooks it must not taste thereof. When 
all are assembled the roasted sheep is brought in, and the Seid dis- 
tributes portions of it to each, each person’s portion being equal, be 
he great or small. They have, too, a form of baptism, and pass their 
children through fire, and at their feasts they have a loving-cup of 
wine, out of which each drinks in turn. 

The Ali-Ullah-hi have no mosques and say no prayers—a marked 
contrast to their Mahomedan brethren ; they have sacred spots 
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where their Seids are buried, and where they say the Holy 
Light has been seen, just as the Zoroastrians used to do, whose 
religion once flourished in this very district. Their tradition also is 
curious. Nazere they say was Ali’s representative on earth ; seven 
times was he killed by Ali and seven times was he brought to life. 
Mahomed they assert to be the chief of a dual godhead ; Ali, his son, 
being the other, who was sent to earth to convert people from their 
evil ways, and on his return to heaven he left an incarnation of the 
deity always on earth, which incarnation is represented now by the 
Seids, the successors of Nazere. 

There is so much that is similar to Christianity in this religion that 
Iam tempted to hazard this suggestion, that the Ali-Ullah-hi are a 
branch of decayed Christians ; so many branches occur in this dis- 
trict—the Nestorians, the Chaldzeans, and the old Assyrian churches ; 
it is not therefore difficult to imagine how the ignorant and nomadic 
mountaineers would substitute the name of Ali for that of Christ, to 
prevent themselves being persecuted by the followers of Ali, or the 
Mahomedans of the Shiah sect, who ruled in these parts. In the 
lapse of ages in their mountain fastnesses, without education and 
priesthood, they would naturally get hopelessly and lamentably mixed. 
The very name of Nazere is suggestive of Nazarene ; the passover, 
the baptism, and the curious fellowship between them, all tend te 
substantiate the theory. Many of the Ze/iauts, or wandering tribes, 
who come from a distance to pasture their flocks in the summer 
months, belong to this sect, of which Sarmas Beg and his sons are said 
to be shining lights. The orthodox Mahomedans attribute to this sect 
many secret and horrible crimes ; they are said to be communists, and 
to share, not only their property, but their wives; but from personal 
observation I should imagine this to be a libel pure and simple. 
Later on, at a village called Ilkatchee, we met with a Seid who had 
been converted to Christianity by American missionaries, although he 
renounced thereby the chief position in his village and leader of the 
sect, which he had inherited from his father, and exposed himself te 
dire persecutions. He confirmed in every point the information 
which our Khan had collected for us when at Baba Nazere. 

Our ruins were a mile from Baba Nazere, quaint towers of the 
Seljukians, who here in their day had built a mountain capital, 
It is now in its decay known as Solomon’s Throne, and its vaulted 
chambers are only inhabited by nomads when they pasture their 
flocks in the green meads around. A pond of clear water occupies the 
centre of the ruined town, which is fed from underneath, and over 
flows itself at the side. This water is petrifying, so that if a ruined 
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town of any considerable antiquity exists beneath the surface, it is 
petrified too. 

Not very far from Solomon’s Throne is Solomon’s Prison, a conical 
hill rising 200 feet directly out of the plateau. On ascending to the 
summit one finds a big hole about a quarter of a mile round and 200 
feet deep, the walls of which, like the mound of Solomon’s Throne, 
have been petrified by the action of water. Presumably, a spring, 
similar to that in the ruins, once found its outlet here, and made in 
course of ages the hill, as it will do at Solomon’s ‘Throne if the world 
lasts long enough. 

Towering above us and buried in snow we saw, with the aid of 
glasses, another ruin, called the Throne of Bulgais, or Belkis, the 
Persian name for the Queen of Sheba. These legends of Solomon 
in these parts are very curious. Amongst the ruins of Solomon's 
Throne are old buildings called respectively Solomon’s Bath and 
Solomon’s Stables. A long formation of petrification, which runs across 
the valley, is popularly supposed to be a serpent turned into stone at 
Solomon’s command. We asked some of these nomads their ideas 
on Solomon and the Queen of Sheba ; their answer was to the effect 
that, inasmuch as Solomon was the wisest of men, of course he 
chose the best place in the world for his residence, and built a palace 
there for himself, and another on the neighbouring heights for his 
wife. Unless the seasons were very different in olden days, we felt that 
we could hardly endorse this opinion ; for, although the grass was 
green and the spring flowers coming out, we had hail and snow and 
a piercing wind which would have caused an extra grumble or so 
even in England at this season of the year. 

At Baba Nazere we were joined by Mahomed Houssein Khan, 
third son of Haidar Khan, the chief of all the Afshahs, who, being in 
bad health at the time, sent his son in his stead with a large retinue 
and many presents for us, including a lamb, six loaves of sugar, and 
six packets of tea. These being slightly embarrassing additions to our 
luggage we distributed them amongst the family of Sarmas Beg, and 
were much struck by the graceful way in which the Kourds received 
their gifts ; they first kissed the presents, then put them to their fore- 
heads, and then bowed. With almost indecent precipitude they 
brought us return gifts of cream, bread, and cakes, and on my wife 
saying that the bread was the best we had eaten on this journey, 
Sarmas Beg’s son put his hand to his heart and bowed like a 
Parisian. 

We were much concerned to find that poor Sarmas Beg and the 
men of Baba Nazere had to keep all our retinue and feed their 
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animals for the days we were there, and in addition to this they had 
to pay to Haidar Khan’s representative an arbitrary tax, or sader, 
assessed on the cattle and produce of the village. As we were 
the unwilling cause of this disaster falling on the heads of our hosts, 
we did something towards making it good, and got well laughed at 
by the Persians for our pains. No wonder the Kourds, when they 
are strong enough to resist similar oppressions, break out into revolt 
and carry devastation through the lands of their hereditary foes, the 
Afshahs. 

When we left Baba Nazere, Sarmas Beg, his sons, and his long 
lance accompanied us for several miles, carrying out the old-fashioned 
custom of the country called sst#kba/, or speeding of the parting 
guest. 

We were now entirely under the protection of the Afshahs, our 
captain and his men having retured to Zenjan. Mahomed Houssein 
Khan assumed the command of our cavalcade and led us first to a 
village called Akbulak, where he had given orders for some relatives 
of his to prepare for us a sumptuous repast: a large tray was borne 
in, groaning under a weight of pilaw, kabobs, meat prepared with 
prunes and rice, thickened cream, mast or curdled milk, fried 
eggs, sherbet in u blue bowl, sour milk, and sheets of bread wrapped 
up in a lovely cloak. Such a meal we had not seen for weeks, so, 
after it, we did allow “our Khans” to take a siesta, for we wanted 
one ourselves. 

The next point we were to visit was a curious natural phenomenon, 
a floating island in the centre of a small highland lake. This islet 
is known amongst the tribes as “ Chamli-gul,” or the meadow in the 
water, and consists of a thick mass of roots and reddish clay about 
40 feet by 60 feet, with a thickness at the edge of a vard and a half. 
It occupies more than half of the little lake, and changes its position 
with the wind ; when there is a strong breeze it comes near enough 
to the shore to allow of one’s jumping on to it, and the shepherds 
are very fond of driving their flocks on here in the summer time, for 
the grass is very sweet and there is no fear of straying. I got on 
without difficulty and found the island anything but pleasant to walk 
upon, being very oozy and soft owing to the recent rains ; as for the 
lake, it is reported, like many others, to be unfathomable. I had 
nothing with me, however, to put this statement to the test. During 
our stay in its vicinity the island, much to our satisfaction, changed 
its position no less than four times. 

Our night’s lodging was at Paderlu, a village about half a mile 
above the lake, inhabited by Afshahs of an exceedingly bad repu- 
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tation, so we were glad enough to be under the immediate protection 
of their chief’s son. They are all shepherds, and possess a fierce race 
of dogs to keep off the wolves, and they are more than usually expert 
in the treatment of mud and dung: all sorts of things are made 
of this questionable substitute for wood—store cupboards for their 
grain, bowls for household use, and beehives also—long barrels stuck 
into the walls of the houses, the inner end projecting into the 
apartment, and stopped up with a cake of dung ; to take the honey 
the owner makes a noise in his room, drives out the bees, removes 
what honey he wants, and claps on another cake to stop up the end 
of the barrel. They make pretty patterns on their mud cupboards 
and are wonderfully clever in manipulating the material with which 
they make them. 

A two days’ ride from Paderlu, amid wild mountain scenery, 
brought us to the Kourdish village of Gouaragatch. We passed over 
rocky heights and deep gorges, where “the maid of the mountain” 
(Bintelgebel), as the echo is poetically termed, made our voices resound. 
Then we wound our way over moorland, with acres of fennel growing 
where we should have bracken in England, and began to pass 
many nomads on their way to their summer quarters, halting just 
now on the lower sheltered ground by thestreams. Even the poorest 
of them had guns and daggers, for this district has an unpleasant 
name for lawlessness. 

The encampments of these wandering shepherds interested us. 
Their tents are made of a thick goat’s-hair material to form the roof, 
with tufts left at the top by way of decoration, whilst the walls are of 
matting, to allow of a current of air during the summer heats ; before 
the tents boil cauldrons of milk—and there is always the tripod erected 
for making mast, by vigorously shaking a skin suspended from the 
centre—and the groups before the tents are highly picturesque : 
children almost naked, women with baggy trousers, only recognisable 
from men by their having no daggers in their waist-belts. As they 
travel these nomads present a most amusing aspect : on one cow is 
strapped its lately-born calf, another cow carries two or three kids, 
and perhaps the mother who has lately produced them ; other cows 
carry the tents and poles, on the top of which are perched the men ; 
the donkey is laden with the household utensils, on the top of which 
are tied the cocks and hens. The women of the tribe generally walk 
behind, whilst the young men go on some distance ahead driving the 
flocks. ‘Thus they march day after day up from the sunny south by 
the Persian Gulf until their summer quarters are reached, high up in 
the vast mountain range of Seehend. 
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We much enjoyed our stay amongst the Kourds of Gouaragatch. 
This is a purely agricultural village belonging to the Jass, a tribe of 
wandering Kourds. Their women go about with uncovered faces ; 
many of them are distinctly handsome, with dark raven locks dragged 
over their cheeks, bright-red complexions, and large, almost Jewish 
noses ; but-unfortunately they love to tattoo these otherwise comely 
faces, and to wear silver solitaires in their noses. Their heads are 
hung with all sorts of ornaments, cowrie beads and savage jewelry, 
and their headgear generally is weighty and uncomfortable-looking. 
Over their loose baggy trousers they throw a red dress, and in 
the photographic groups we obtained we find our friends at home 
are generally at a loss to determine the sex unless some babe in arms 
or other evidence of maternity settles the question. 

The men have for their distinguishing feature the turban made of 
chequered silk, red, yellow and blue, with gold and silver thread ; 
this is bound round a red cap, and is infinitely more becoming than 
the sheep-skin bonnet of the Persian peasantry. A mounted Kour- 
dish chief with his light blue jacket, long flowing shirt cuffs, and 
magnificent things in the way of daggers, keenly excited my wife’s 
desite to photograph—but before the camera could be set up he had 
fled, and we never saw his like again. 

Everything amongst the Kourds points to a higher state of art 
than amongst the other tribes ; stone is largely introduced into the 
construction of the houses, red ornamentations made with henna adorn 
the doors and windows, and the construction of the “ compounds ” 
is curious. You enter by a low wicker gate, which is covered with 
cakes of dung, into a courtyard ; a covered shed contains the tripod for 
mast, the blacksmith’s bellows with double funnel ornamented at 
the top with carving, and standing on feet made to represent birds 
with long beaks. Out of this shed you pass into the family rooms full 
of great store cupboards for grain, elegantly-shaped waterpots made of 
a clay found close to the village, in digging up which the women are 
employed ; any number of quaint-shaped copper utensils for boiling 
milk and cooking stand around, and amidst a haze of smoke you 
perceive women sitting on their haunches busily engaged in-watching 
the pot boiling for the evening meal. 

We witnessed the home-coming of the flocks that evening—a 
truly bucolic sight ; at the expected return of the shepherds, crowds 
of women and children assembled just outside the village, and when 
the herd drew nigh each rushed forward to seize her own pz >verty, 
wildly screaming, and adding to the pandemonium of noises which 
arose. Children of five or thereabouts were left in charge of two or 
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three kids as large as themselves, to wait while their mother deposited 
the calf in her stable : thus the Kourd begins young to make himself 
useful. This scene lasted for nearly half an hour, and the women 
would assemble here again to deposit with the herds for the day 
their treasures in the shape of sheep and goats and calves. 

Scenes much the same as these we witnessed at the next village 
of Sinjate, also inhabited by Kourds ; this, however, was more favour- 
ably situated in a gorge and surrounded by jujube trees ; for we were 
beginning now to descend from the higher plateau in which we had 
been wandering. Around our “compound” in this village were 
many rooms inhabited by branches of the same family ; we entered 
into one and found several women squatted around the heated oven, 
or fanure, which is just a large earthenware jar sunk in the floor and 
heated with brushwood, a flue being placed to connect it with the 
outer air. 

Cowrie shells were even more fashionable here than they were in 
the former village. ‘Their caps and aprons were one mass of them, 
and some even wore bracelets of these shells. It happened to be the 
family baking that we interrupted, and we, too, were invited to squat 
around the oven and watch the proceedings. ‘This is what we saw: 
One woman—she of inferior skill—made dough into balls about the 
size of one’s fist ; these she beat with her hands into flat cakes about 
a quarter of an inch thick and ten inches across; respectfully, she 
handed this preparation to the chief bakeress, who presided over the 
oven, and who, by some mysterous legerdemain, by merely throwing 
the cake from hand to hand expanded it into a thin oval sheet the 
thickness of paper ; this she deposited on a dirty pillow, one end of 
which was opened to let in her hand, and, poising it proudly in the 
air, she dashed it against the heated side of the oven, and when 
baked to her satisfaction she removed it with two sticks. .The women 
of Sinjate were very kind to us, taking us over their vast expanse of 
mud roofs, and showing us the interior of their homes ; and as we 
passed by, the women always greeted us by lifting up their hands. 

We began to descend rapidly from Sinjate along the side of a 
considerable stream which rejoices in the quaint name of the Check- 
atoo, and which eventually becomes a large river before falling into 
the southern extremity of the Salt Lake of Urumia. A few hours’ 
ride along its banks brought us to the town of Sainkalla, which 
nestles beneath a mud fort built on an eminence. This place 
forms a sort of capital for the Afshah tribes who frequent the neigh- 
bouring mountains. Here Haidar Khan holds his court during half 
the year, and, much as we wished to see him, we could not regret his 
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absence, for we were lodged in his house, which is the only respect- 
able abode in the place ; and so pleasant was it after our mountain 
experiences, with its shady garden and freedom from a staring crowd, 
that we elected to stay there two days to rest. Sainkalla boasts of a 
little bazaar where we were able to obtain many things much needed ; 
but it is at best a desolate spot, having been entirely ruined during the 
invasion of the Kourds a few years ago under the much-dreaded 
Sheikh Albi-Dowleh : during the invasion irreparable harm was done 
to the homes of the Afshahs, who retired to the mountains for safety, 
and on their return found their homes destroyed and their fields laid 
waste. From its position Sainkalla is important, commanding as it 
does the entrance into Eastern Kourdistan by way of the sources of 
the Checkatoo, and protecting the rich plain to the south of Lake 
Urumia from the hostile attacks of the Kourdish tribes. 

A few miles after leaving Sainkalla we bade farewell to the men 
Haidar Khan had sent to protect us, and entered the territories of 
another potentate—“ a most important man,” our Khan continually 
impressed upon us ; and, sure enough, as we turned a corner of the 
road we saw twenty men drawn up, ten on either side of our path. 
I must own that when I first saw them I got a shock, thinking that 
we had fallen into the hands of thieves, but our Khan instantly 
reassured us—“ they are the escort sent by Norooz Khan to conduct 
us safely through his territory.” 

We were now in the hands ofan interesting little tribe, and under 
the protection of an interesting man, Norooz Khan, chief of the 
Chehar-Dowleh tribe. I always think those hard Eastern names look 
better translated, so we will proceed to speak of Count Newyear, 
chief of the “ four-governments” tribe. He has quite a palace at his 
capital, Mahmoud Jute, about twelve miles from Sainkalla, and here 
he lives in almost regal state. Though small in number, the “ four- 
governments” tribe has a great reputation for bravery ; originally 
they came from South Persia, and were placed in the neighbourhood 
of the town of Kasvin by Fatt-i-Ali-Shah, the grandfather of the present 
sovereign. His son, when he came to the throne again, transplanted 
them to the banks of the Checkatoo, gave them tracts of fertile 
territory, and here they have flourished exceedingly. 

Count Newyear and his tribe were the only people in this dis- 
trict who succeeded in keeping the invading Kourds at bay, con- 
sequently the castle and village of Mahmoud Jute is the only one we 
passed through which does not bear evidence of the ravages of war. 
Here he lives perpetually, and may be said to be almost an independent 
sovereign, for, though he wears the uniform of a Persian general, and 
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talks of his regiment in Mezanderan, he refuses to pay any taxes, will 
not go to Teheran when told to, and exercises regal authority over 
his small realm. 

The Count is a thick-set, stout man, with thick lips, and hair with 
a tendency to curl, pointing to the Arabian origin of his tribe, and 
suggesting that, at no very remote period, he numbered a negro 
amongst his ancestors. His reception of us was most gracious ; 
officials lined our path, and at the entrance-gate stood his majesty, 
stick in hand, and apologised for not coming to meet us lower down, 
stating that an attack of gout had much curtailed his locomotive 
powers. From his reception room, fitted with long carpets and divans, 
we enjoyed an extensive view over the valley of the Checkatoo, richly 
cultivated country, and the distant Kourdish mountains from which 
we had just come. Before giving us our repast, we were taken round 
his palace, which covers two acres or more with its buildings and 
gardens. Around the whole runs a thick mud wall with fourteen bas- 
tions, on the top of each of which storks had built their nests, as also 
they had done on every available point of vantage, so that the place 
seemed alive with these sacred birds—Hadg? /aclacs, as the Persians 
call them, from their supposed migration to Mecca every winter—and 
their presence is a sure sign of peace and prosperity. Around the 
fortress is the village, with many prosperous houses, a little bazaar, 
and those horrid underground houses which swarm so with vermin. 

Count Newyear told us much about his tribe ; he owns, he said, 
2,000 houses, and has about 5,000 male dependents ; his territory 
stretches from Sainkalla to the town of Mianduwab ; his subjects are 
chiefly sedentary now, and are engaged in cultivating the fertile vale 
of the Checkatoo, though there are still among them certain families 
who adhere to the nomad life, dwelling in the village during the 
winter, and going up to the yaé/a, or mountain pasturages, during the 
summer months. He told us, too, that there is a tradition in their 
tribe of having once conquered four other tribes, and hence they 
adopted the name, of the “four governments.” Be this as it may, 
there is no doubt of the Arabian origin of this people, from their 
general cast of countenance and physique. 

Our repast was excellent, surpassing in quality and quantity that 
provided for us by the Afshah -chief. A table was brought in for 
our benefit, and we were allowed to use our own knives and spoons. 
Our Khan, however, and Newyear sat below us on the floor and 
made us marvel at the dexterity with which they introduced into 
their mouths such difficult material as poached eggs and rice, with the 
assistance only of their fingers. My wife paid a visit to the ladies, 
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and was much struck with the elegant decorations of the harem 
rooms ; and after a cordial farewell we set out on our way once more 
along the banks of the Checkatoo. 

Henceforth all was cultivation—we had passed into a different 
sphere altogether ; occasionally we went by an underground village 
which the nomads had now deserted for the upper levels, and 
occasionally, too, we sighted a train of wayfarers bound for the moun- 
tains, but to all intents and purposes we had left the nomads behind 
us, and with them the delicious free air of the Median mountains. 
At the next village we actually saw a wheeled vehicle, that is to say, 
a cart consisting of a triangular wooden plateau fifteen feet long, at 
the apex of which buffaloes were fastened, and the whole supported 
by an axle joining two wheels without spokes—plain round pieces of 
wood. 

Buffaloes here are in constant use ; they revel in the muddy waters 
of the Checkatoo, and seem blissfully happy when their backs are 
scratched by the naked urchins, who attend them to their bath. 
With the advent of carts and buffaloes we felt that we had seen the 


last of our nomad friends, and the Mountains of Media were in the 
mist behind us. 


J. THEODORE BENT. 
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THE BARBER SURGEONS OF 
LONDON. 


HEN Mr. Roderick Random, of famous memory, came to 
London to seek his fortune as surgeon’s mate on board one 
of the King’s ships, he was obliged to present himself at the hall of 
the Barber Surgeons Company in order that his qualifications might 
be ascertained. Having with some difficulty raised a half-guinea 
to pay the fees, he attended with a quaking heart and found himself 
in a crowd of young fellows who had come on a similar errand. 
Presently his name was called by the beadle, in a voice that 
made him tremble as much as if it had been the sound of the last 
trumpet ; he was conducted into a large room and confronted by 
about a dozen grim-faced men sitting at a long table, one of whom 
imperiously bade him come forward, asked him where he was born, 
how old he was, where he had been apprenticed, and for how long he 
had served ; and on learning he had only been apprenticed three years, 
his examiner told him it was a great presumption on his part to 
pretend to sufficient skill after so short a service, and that his friends 
would have done better to have made him a weaver, or a shoe- 
maker. This statement did not tend to encourage him, but a 
plump gentleman interposed, telling him not to be afraid, and, 
bidding him take time to recollect himself, asked him touching the 
operation of the trepan, which he described in a satisfactory manner. 
Then a facetious gentleman inquired what he would do in an action 
at sea if a man was brought to him with his head shot off? He 
replied that such a case had never come under his observation, nor 
did he remember to have seen any cure proposed for it in any of 
the systems of surgery he had perused, which caused the grim-faced 
gentlemen to smile. After one or two more questions of the like 
character, and a violent quarrel between two of the examiners in 
which all the others took sides, he was finaily approved, and received 
his certificate on payment of five shillings. The beadles then exacted 
three shillings and sixpence, and an old woman who swept the hall 
one shilling, so that the precious half-guinea was almost exhausted. 
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In this incident in his hero’s adventures Smollett has probably 
drawn upon his own experiences, and has thrown some light upon 
the examination of candidates for certificates in surgery in the days 
when George II. was king. Quite recently the “Annals of the 
Barber Surgeons of London” have been given to the world by Mr. 
Sidney Young, one of the Court of Assistants of that ancient and 
worshipful company. Acting upon the maxim “ Spartam nactus es, 
hanc orna,” Mr. Young has spent his leisure time for several years 
in examining, copying, and translating the records of his company, 
and has unearthed a vast amount of information bearing upon the 
manners and customs of our forefathers from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. His book has been published by subscription ; 
and though it is, we believe, to be obtained from the printers, it is 
hardly likely to get into the circulating libraries, or to fall into the 
hands of the general reader. But it would be a great pity if the story 
Mr. Young has told were not more widely known, and we propose, 
therefore, to place before our readers some of the more important 
facts he has brought to the light of day. 

Barbers have existed from very early times, and have obtained 
due honour in the works of Cervantes, Fielding, and other writers. 
It isnot quite clear when they began to add the art of surgery to the 
trade of haircutting and shaving ; but it seems probable that after the 
Council of Tours in 1163 forbade the clergy, who were the physicians 
of the Middle Ages, to practise as surgeons, the barbers undertook 
the duties relinquished by the clerks, and then established the con- 
nection between hair-cutting and surgery, which continued in this 
country down to the middle of the last century. Wecannot trace the 
history of the earlier stages of the alliance, but we know that before 
the beginning of the fourteenth century there was a Guild of Barbers 
in London practising bleeding, tooth-drawing, and cauterisation. In 
the year 1308 Richard the Barber was chosen by his brethren, and 
admitted by the mayor and aldermen, to control the trade. He was 
duly sworn to make a monthly scrutiny, and if he found any barber 
acting in an unseemly manner, or causing a scandal, he was em- 
powered to distrain upon the offender, and to carry the distress into 
the chamber of the city. The barbers were not incorporated, ‘but 
existed as a Guild, to the honour of God and all His saints, and to 
stir up the commons of the people to do well. There were similar 
guilds or fraternities at Lincoln and Norwich; the former in 
honour of our Lord, the Virgin, and St. John the Evangelist, and the 
latter in the worship of God and His Mother, and St. John the 
Baptist. All three made returns in 1388 to writs of Richard IL. 
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when that monarch, being in want of money, caused inquiry to be 
made into the nature of the several guilds and fraternities in the king- 
dom, doubtless with the object of getting something out of them. The 
London barbers answered that they had no lands or tenements, and 
furnished the king with what seems to have been fairly full informa- 
tion as to their objects. Each member was bound to make a quarterly 
payment to the common funds, out of which decayed brethren re- 
ceived tenpence halfpenny a week each, provided their poverty was 
not due to their own folly ; and the expense of obits and masses for 
deceased brethren was defrayed out of the funds. The masters of the 
Guild were to settle all disputes between the members; and there was, 
as we might expect, a yearly feast, for which no brother was to pay 
more than fourteen pence. 

Seventy-four years later than the date of this return the barbers 
were incorporated by charter, but during the interval the annals are 
not silent. ‘The Surgeons Guild appear to have been somewhat 
jealous of the privileges of the barbers, and tried unsuccessfully to 
restrain them from practising surgery. In 1416, the mayor and 
aldermen issued an ordinance forbidding barbers, who often made 
their patients worse instead of better, from taking under their care 
any sick person in danger of death or maiming, unless within three 
days after being called in they presented the patient to one of the 
masters of the Guild ; and in 1451 it was deemed necessary to issue 
further ordinances to the same effect. ‘The masters were diligent in 
the execution of their office, and we have an interesting account of 
the punishment of a quack, one Roger Clerk of Wandsworth, who 
had attempted the cure of the wife of Roger atte Hache of 
Ismongeres Lane, in consideration of a payment of twelve pence, 
which was to be increased if the treatment succeeded. Clerk ordered 
a charm, “very good for her fever and other ailments,” to be applied 
tothe sufferer’s neck. It consisted of a piece of parchment rolled up 
in a bit of cloth of gold, but it produced no effect, and Hache 
complained to the authorities. Clerk was thereupon haled before the 
mayor and aldermen, and had the impudence to tell their worships that 
the charm was good for fevers, and consisted of the words “ Anima 
Christi, sanctifica me ; corpus Christi, salva me; in tsanguis Christi 
nebria me ; cum bonus Christus tu, lava me.” But upon examination, 
not one of these words appeared'on the parchment, and the Court 
told the defendant that a straw would be of just as much avaii for 
fevers, an obiter dictum that savours strongly of rationalism. Clerk 
was found illiterate, an infidel, and altogether ignorant of physic or 
surgery : and to the end that people might not be deceived, was 
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sentenced to be led on an unsaddled horse through the streets of 
the city, a vessel suspended before him and another behind, while 
trumpets and pipes directed the attention of passers-by to his igno- 
minious position. 

A few years later, an ordinance was made that no barber, his 
wife, son, daughter, apprentice, or servant should work at his craft, 
either in hair-cutting or shaving, on Sunday, on pain of paying six 
shillings and eight pence for each offence. This order was in com- 
pliance with a suggestion of Archbishop Arundel, who, while holding 
a provincial council in London, had been scandalised to learn that 
the barbers, being without zeal for the law of God, followed their 
craft on the Lord’s Day. With the consent of his suffragans, the 
good Archbishop prohibited this unholy labour ; but, as disobedience 
of his prohibition would entail excommunication only, while, as he 
naively adds, in these days “temporal punishment is held in more 
dread than clerical,” he entreats the mayor and aldermen, “ his sons 
in Christ and dearest friends, to ordain a competent penalty in 
money,” to be levied upon the barbers who shall be transgressors in 
this respect. ‘The Archbishop was evidently a shrewd judge of the 
comparative effect of temporal and spiritual punishments. 

We must not linger over the incidents of these ancient days. 
The incorporation of the barbers by letters patent under the great 
seal, which still remains attached to the document, dates from the first 
year of the reign of Edward IV. The preamble recites that, through 
the ignorance, negligence, and stupidity of some of the barbers and 
of other surgeons, “ very many and almost infinite evils have before 
this time happened to many of our liegemen,” and some “have 
gone the way of all flesh” ; and to remedy these evils the charter 
proceeds to grant to the honest men of the mystery of the barbers to 
be one body, with a perpetual succession and common seal, to have 
the scrutiny and correction of surgeons in the city and suburbs, to 
examine their instruments and medicine, and to correct offenders by 
fine or imprisonment. These provisions, though apparently appli- 
cable to all surgeons, did not, we may presume, interfere with the 
privileges of the Guild of Surgeons, which continued as a distinct and 
separate community until it was incorporated with the Barbers 
Company by Act of Parliament in the year 1540. 

Several sets of ordinances and by-laws were made at various 
times under the authority of the charter. Occasionally quarrels 
broke cut with the rival community of surgeons, which were settled 
for a time by a composition in 1493, but renewed a little later. In 
1511, owing to the science and cunning of physic and surgery being 
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exercised by many ignorant persons, some of whom could not even 
read, it was enacted by Parliament that the licensing of. surgeons 
should be entrusted in London to the Bishop and the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and throughout the country generally to the Bishops and their 
Vicars General ; but this statute did not probably affect the rights of 
the Barbers Company and the Surgeons Guild. At all events, the 
former body made further ordinances, including rules for reading 
lectures on surgery, for presenting patients in danger of death, and 
against one member supplanting another of his patient ; and these 
ordinances were confirmed by Sir Thomas More, the Chancellor, and 
Fitz-James and Norwich, the Chief Justices, in the year 1530. 

Ten years later the Act uniting the Barbers and Surgeons into one 
Company received the assent of Henry VIII. The property of the 
barbers (it does not appear that the surgeons had any worldly pos- 
sessions) was handed over to the united body. Four masters—two 
barbers and two surgeons—were to rule the company. No surgeon 
was to shave or wash his patient, and no barber might practise sur- 
gery, except tooth-drawing. The bodies of four malefactors were to be 
handed over every year to the Company for dissection, and though 
this privilege was of great value to students of anatomy, and was 
stoutly maintained by the Barber Surgeons, as they were now called, it 
involved them in much expense and their servants in frequent 
contests with the friends of criminals who had been executed. 

In connection with the passing of this Act, an interesting question 
arises as to the origin of the famous Holbein which is preserved at 
the Hall of the Company, and was exhibited at the recent Tudor 
Exhibition in Regent Street. The picture, on oak panel, ro ft. 2 in. 
long by 5 ft. 11 in. high, contains nineteen figures, assembled in a 
room hung with tapestry and traditionally said to have been an 
apartment in the palage at Bridewell. ‘The King, seated on a throne, 
robed, crowned, and bearing a state sword in his right hand, is giving 
with his left a document, with the great seal attached, to the foremost 
of eight kneeling members of the Company, while seven others are 
standing behind, and on the king’s right are three other kneeling 
figures. The circumstance of the seal being attached to the docu- 
ment has caused the picture to be described as “ Henry VIII. giving 
a charter tu the Barber Surgeons.” Certainly they did receive from 
him a charter in 1512, but he was then only twenty-one, and Holbein 
has represented him as about fifty, which was within a year of his age 
in 1540, the date of the Act uniting the Barbers and Surgeons. In 
1541 Thomas Vicary, to whom the King is handing the document, 
was master of the Company, and would naturally oc: »py a foremost 
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position in any communication with His Majesty. For these and 
other good reasons Mr. Young concludes that the picture commemo- 
rates the passing of the Act, and that the addition of the great seal is 
an artistic license, and he is probably right in his conjecture. 

Some of the other persons represented bear well known names. 
Dr. William Butts, the second figure on the King’s right, was the 
most famous physician of his day, and had a large and aristocratic 
practice. He was a personal friend of Henry, and will be remem- 
bered as a minor character in Shakespeare’s historical play, where he 
is represented as standing forward in defence of Archbishop Cranmer. 
In front of Butts kneels John Chambre, who attended Queen Jane 
Seymour in her last illness, and was a priest as well as a physician. 
He held many church preferments: the deanery of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, Westminster, where he built a cloister ccsting 11,000 marks, 
the archdeaconry of Bedford, the treasurership of Wells Cathedral, a 
canonry at Windsor, a prebend at Salisbury, and benefices in Somer- 
set and Yorkshire. Another figure is Sir John Ayliff, surgeon to the 
King, who afterwards retired from practice and became a merchant 
and alderman of London, where he was sheriff in 1548. 

This picture is the chief treasure of the Barber Surgeons Company. 
Samuel Pepys once hoped to buy it for £200, though it was then 
worth £1,000. James I. borrowed it to have it copied, and Charles I. 
also borrowed it, apparently intending to keep it, but it came back 
again. Sir Robert Peel is said to have offered £ 2,000 for permission 
to remove one of the heads, and he promised to make good the 
injury ; but if the offer was ever made, which is, we hope, doubtful, it 
was not accepted. The picture was engraved on copper for the 
Company by Barton in 1734, and the plate, strange to say, is still 
occasionally used for taking copies for presentation to members of 
the Company on their election as assistants. + 

Under the authority conferred upon them by statute and charter 
the Barber Surgeons made from time to time further ordinances 
necessary for the regulation of the trade of hair-cutting and shaving, 
as well as of the practice of surgery. The former are not of general 
interest, but many of the latter throw a quaint light upon the pro- 
ceedings of the surgeons of London, and the treatment of their 
patients during the period in which the jurisdiction of the Company 
was continued. The powers of the Company as regards the over- 
sight and correction of surgeons, the examination of their instruments, 
and in restraint of intruders, were vigorously executed. ‘The College 
of Physicians did not look with a friendly eye upon the Barber 
Surgeons, but their attempts to interfere, entrenched as the Company 
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were behind the authority of statute law and royal charters, did not 
succeed. The college, indeed, obtained an Order in Council in 1632 
to compel surgeons to call in a learned physician in certain cases, 
but this order was, on the petition of the Barber Surgeons, sub- 
sequently withdrawn. Nor did the aggrieved physicians fare better 
when, after the Restoration, they endeavoured to obtain their end by 
an Act of Parliament, for the Barber Surgeons had sufficient influence 
to get a clause inserted in the Bill saving their rights, and thereupon 
it was withdrawn by the promoters. 

Breaches of the ordinances were dealt with by the Court of the 
Company, who also decided upon any complaints of bad or in- 
sufficient treatment of patients, and sometimes assessed the surgeons’ 
charges. William Gyllam was ordered in 1570 to cure Elizabeth 
Hyns of carmebrontyasis, and to persevere until she was whole, when 
she was to pay him six shillings and eight pence, ready money, in the 
presence of the Court. Alexander Capes, carpenter, complained in 
1573 that he had been in the hands of John Friend, William Wise, 
and Richard Story, and had given them money to be cured, and was 
not, whereupon they were directed to deal further with him for his 
health. Henry Dobbins alleged William More did not cure his son, 
but made him worse, and More was forbidden to meddle any further 
in surgery. ‘Thomas Adams represented that he had given money 
and a gown to John Paradise to cure his daughter, but she died, and 
he now wished to recover the gown. The Court directed Paradise 
to restore it, but Adams was ordered to pay the surgeon’s boat-hire 
to Putney. Richard Carrington complained that he had been abused 
in words by William Clowes, an eminent practitioner of his day, and 
afterwards warden of the Company, and the Court induced the parties 
to shake hands and be friends. In 1599 an information was directed 
to be exhibited against the sexton of Whitechapel for surgery, with 
what result we are not informed. Next year Oliver Peacock was 
fined for not presenting his “‘ cure,” an odd expression for a patient 
who had died, in the mitigated penalty of four shillings, but he was 
forbidden to practise surgery in future. 

Similar entries continue in the minute-books of the seventeenth 
century. Edward Stretfeld, a bone-setter, appeared before the 
masters in 1602 and was licensed on agreeing to pay ten shillings 
quarterly for the poor ; and in the same year, Garrett Key, a stranger, 
having undertaken the care of a sick man without making presentation 
thereof, voluntarily gave three pounds to the masters and was acquitted 
of all former offences. But Gabriel Hunt, a surgeon, was committed 
to the compter for practising without authority ; and John Foster, a 
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poor and unskilful member of the Company, having lost a patient, 
the coroner for the city was warned to attend at the hall with his 
inquest to be satisfied of Foster’s unskilfulness, though whether he was 
prosecuted does not appear. Mr. Fenton complained in 1605 that 
Robert Morey had supplanted him of divers cures (patients), and 
had slandered him in his profession, and the defendant, being con- 
tumacious, was sent to prison. Fenton was warden that year, and 
master in 1610, and possibly this may account for the severe punish- 
ment meted out to his rival. Another offender was committed to 
the compter for not paying a fine of forty shillings inflicted upon him. 
In 1601 Martin Pelham, having failed to finish the cure of a patient’s 
arm, which was accomplished by another surgeon, was warned to 
appear before the Court, and was punished. William Pilkington was, 
after examination, tolerated to practise, on the understanding that he 
called in some expert surgeon in dangerous cases and paid two 
shillings and fourpence quarterly to the Company. We trust this 
toleration did no serious harm, and that the expert was able to pre- 
vent mischief to Pilkington’s patients. Sometimes persons were 
licensed to practise upon condition of making periodical payments to 
the poor. Thus in 1601 James Vanotten and Nicholas Bowden 
were permitted, the first as principal and the other as assistant, to 
couch cataracts and to cut for the stone, in consideration of a monthly 
payment of two shillings and sixpence for the use of the poor 
generally, and of twenty shillings a month, after the first, for the poor 
of the Company. They were forbidden to hang out banners or any 
other sign of surgery, and bound themselves in the sum of ten pounds 
for the due performance of their obligation. 

An entry dated November 17, 1635, relates to a case involving 
the reputation of the famous Dr. William Harvey, the discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, and is noted in the margin of the minute 
book, “ Dr. Harvey’s ill-practice.” William Kellett was summoned 
before the Court for not presenting a maid that died in his charge, 
but excused himself by alleging that Harvey had ordered a blister to 
be applied to the temporal muscle and had said there was no fracture, 
“so the patient died by ill-practice, the fracture being neglected, and 
the Company not called to the view.” We suspect a little malice here, 
but the opportunity of recording something to the discredit of an 
eminent physician was perhaps too good to be lost. 

Women sometimes infringed the Company’s privileges, and 
instances of punishments inflicted for such transgressions are noted. 
In 1610, widow Byers was sent to prison for daring to practise sur- 
gery ; and widow Ebbes was arrested for the like offence, her arrest 
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costing two shillings. ‘There is a curious entry of the examination of 
James Blackborne in 1611. He was anxious to practise as a surgeon, 
and promised to pay ten pounds for his admission, and to give the 
examiners a dinner. We are not informed that the dinner induced 
the examiners to admit him, but he was passed as qualified. In 16:6, 
John Walgrave was summoned for practising without a license, but 
he successfully defied the court, although they were by no means 
satisfied of the truth of his statements. He told them he was a better 
gentleman and more ancient surgeon than any of them, and when 
asked by what authority he had been admitted, he answered by the 
authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London. 
He refused, however, for some time to furnish more information, and 
then after a long altercation told the Court he held a license from 
Archbishop Whitgift. But this did not seem sufficient, and another 
wrangle ensued, which ended by Walgrave giving his questioners the 
lie direct, and then taking his leave in an unmannerly fashion. He 
does not appear to have been proceeded against further ; and if 
he did not really hold a license he probably had powerful friends. 

The Company at a somewhat later period neglected their duty, and 
allowed hosiers, dyers, and other unskilful persons to fill the offices 
of master and wardens contrary to their charters and to Acts of 
Parliament. This negligence brought down upon them the censure 
of the King (Charles I.), who in a mandate dated in 1639 reminded 
them of the dangerous consequences that might ensue, “ considering 
how much it concerned the lives and safety of the people,” and they 
were straightly charged and commanded to revert to the ancient and 
legal custom of electing two skilled surgeons and two barbers as 
master and wardens. For a year or two this was done, but the Com- 
pany again reverted to their bad practice, and were again warned in 
1644. : 

However ill-qualified the master and wardens may have been, 
they continued to exercise their right of inquiry into the irregular 
practices of unlicensed surgeons. One Anthony Mould was twice 
before the Court to answer complaints of patients, who alleged he 
had failed to cure them of tumours and swellings arising from the 
king’s evil. The complaints of the patients were compromised when 
it was elicited from Mould that he held His Majesty’s license to 
practise in these particular cases ; but it is strange that Charles I. 
should have allowed such a license to issue, the royal touch being 
generally believed to be the only remedy. The second charge against 
Mould was, however, made in 1648, when the king was inaccessible 
to his subjects. 
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Instances of the exercise of disciplinary powers continue to be re- 
corded down to the date of the separation of the surgeons and barbers. 
In 1724 William Turner, a barber, was summoned to answer a charge 
of practising surgery, and as he insisted he was entitled to do so, the 
clerk of the Company was instructed to sue him at law. Lord Tor- 
rington was a powerful person in his day, but his influence was 
exerted in vain in 1727 to obtain the admission of William Miles, 
whom he recommended for a license, to practise surgery. The man 
knew nothing of the subject, and was rejected. About the same 
time Jacques Ripoult, a Frenchman, and John Jacob Sachs, a Prus- 
sian, were refused licenses because they could not speak English and 
had not been naturalised. The Court, we are told, did not think 
proper to examine the candidates ; possibly they could not. Quack 
doctors were still troublesome ; two of these gentry, who appropriately 
lived in Duck Lane, and advertised most unprofessionally by means 
of handbills, were rejected when they applied for licenses to practise. 
Another candidate was sent back for being “ fuddled ” at his exami- 
nation and unable to answer questions. 

From the date of their incorporation, if not from an earlier 
period, the Company provided for the education of surgeons and 
their apprentices by means of lectures and anatomical demonstra- 
tions. ‘The question recently re-opened by Mr. Huxley, as to the 
necessity for Latin as a foundation for medical and scientific educa- 
tion, was on three occasions the subject of ordinance. In 1556 it 
was directed “that no Barber Surgeon that doth occupy the mystery 
of surgery shall take any apprentice,” “ but that he can skill of the 
Latin tongue and understand the same.” Next year the order was 
cancelled, and in 1727 it was once more insisted on. 

Under a clause in the Act of Henry VIII. the Company was 
entitled to receive every year the bodies of four malefactors who 
had suffered the punishment of death. The anatomies were per- 
formed four times a year, and the free surgeons as well as the appren- 
tices were required to attend. It was unlawful to dissect a body 
except at the Hall of the Company, and when a surgeon desired to 
make a private anatomy he obtained permission to use the hall for 
the purpose. Stow tells a curious story of a man who had been 
hanged in Southwark for felony. When the chest containing the 
body was opened at the Hall the man resuscitated, and lived for three 
days. Some trouble to the Company ensued, and they were involved 
in considerable expense. ‘Thereupon an order was made that in any 
future case of the kind the charges about the body so reviving shall 
be borne by the persons bringing home the body. In 1740 another 
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revival took place; but in this instance the body had been handed 
over to the Company’s officers in the usual way after execution. The 
man was wrapped in a blanket and sent back to Newgate, where in 
three days he recovered sufficiently to converse, though he never 
could give any reasonable account of what had happened. He was 
afterwards transported, and is said to have lived many years. The 
Company’s books show that in addition to the usual charges for 
bringing the man from Tyburn, they paid ten shillings for getting 
him back to Newgate, and gave the charwoman five shillings for her 
trouble and expenses. 

For many years the anatomies were performed in the kitchen ! 
And this unpleasant practice continued until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when the Court, in a minute which gives reasons 
sufficiently obvious, but unnecessary to quote, ordered a proper 
anatomical theatre to be built, and employed Inigo Jones as archi- 
tect. <A piece of ground adjoining the hall was leased from the city, 
and considerable expense incurred about the building, which was 
decorated with “ paintings of the constellations of the heavens and 
the seven planets over the twelve signs on every pier, and skeletons 
to be wrought and set up.” Nearly a century after its erection the 
theatre was repaired by and at the expense of the famous Earl of 
Burlington. He had just published the Designs of Inigo Jones 
and the Antiquities of Rome by Palladio, and his good taste in 
architecture had been celebrated by Pope, who addressed to him one 
of the Moral Essays on the use of Riches. With almost prophetic 
instinct the poet advised his friend to continue his architectural 


studies : 
You, too, proceed, make falling arts your care, 
Erect new wonders, and the old repair ; 
Jones and Palladio to themselves restore, 
And be whate’er Vitruvius was before. 


Burlington carried out the restoration of the theatre with his usual 
skill, and to mark their appreciation of his generous service the 
Company ordered his bust in marble to be set up in the building. 

Unfortunately this interesting and beautiful structure was destroyed 
in 1766. The Company had no further use for it, and pulled it down, 
depriving the city of one of the ‘best monuments of the genius of 
Jones and Burlington. They showed more wisdom in carefully 
preserving the Court-room, where Inigo Jones’s handsome decora- 
tions and carvings still compel the admiration of architects. The 
room is finely proportioned, and the Company justly claim that it is 
one of the noblest in London. 
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The alliance between the barbers and surgeons, anomalous as it 
seems, continued until 1745. Naturally the surgeons, as their 
science improved, resented a system under which their diplomas 
were signed by the governors, two of whom were always barbers. 
Meetings were held in the winter of 1744 to discuss proposals for a 
separation, but the surgeons could not induce the barbers to come 
to their terms, and therefore they petitioned Parliament to be 
created an independent company. ‘The petition was referred toa 
Committee of the House of Commons, and the barbers presented a 
counter petition. Both sets of petitioners appeared by counsel, and 
produced witnesses before the committee, and some curious evidence 
was elicited. One Neil Stewart, a surgeon, who had been taken 
prisoner by the French, told the committee that when he was put into 
the common prison at Brest he begged he might be treated more in 
accordance with his rank, and produced his diploma to substantiate 
his request. ‘The diploma had been issued by the Company, and 
the officer who examined it was unable to decide whether the holder 
was a barber or a surgeon, a doubt poor Mr. Stewart was unable to 
remove, and he attributed all the indignities he had endured to 
the fact of the diploma having been issued by the Barber Surgeons. 
In the end the Committee reported in favour of the surgeons’ peti- 
tion, and by an Act of Parliament, which received the Royal assent 
in June, 1745, the ancient alliance between the Barbers and 
Surgeons was dissolved. Two separate companies were established, 
and the property of the once united body was divided between 
them. 

We need not follow the history of the “ Master, Governors and 
Commonalty of the mystery of the Barbers of London” since the 
separation. As a civic company they rank seventeenth, or fifth after 
the twelve great companies. They doubtless fulfil their duties, such 
as they are, taking care of their poor, and dining as often as 
occasion requires with due observance of time-honoured forms. 
They may perhaps continue to exist for another period of four 
centuries, in spite of reformers and commissioners, and if they should 
last so long, we can only hope they may find in the twenty-fourth 
century, “to keep their honour from corruption,” as honest and able 
a chronicler as Mr. Young. 

We must not, however, take final leave of the annals without a word 
or two on the subject of the Company’s dinners. The art of dining 
has always been assiduously cultivated by the city companies, and 
Mr. Young has let us into some of the secrets of the kitchen, and 
has published some curious details of housekeeping expenses. We 
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have already noticed that in the days before they were incorporated 
the cost of the annual feast was limited to fourteen pence a head, 
but, making allowance for the altered value of money, as time 
went on the charges for dinners and “potation money” advanced 
considerably. ‘There were election dinners, dinners on Lord Mayor's 
day, audit dinners, dinners after the anatomical lectures, dinners on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, and uponother occasions. We may hope some 
of these feasts are still observed, and that the ancient toast, “The 
Worshipful Company of Barbers, Root and Branch, and may it 
flourish for ever,” is duly honoured. 

On certain occasions ladies were admitted to the dinners, and it 
was ordered in 1503 that every member attending the feast on the 
day the wardens were presented to the Lord Mayor was to pay twenty 
pence for himself, and if he brought his wife with him two shillings. 
The widows of members were, by an ordinance of 1613, allowed to 
share in the hospitalities at the Hall provided they paid their quarter- 
ages. Nine years later, the funds being too low, there was no election 
dinner, only cakes and wine ; and in 1649, in respect of the hardness 
and troubles of the times, “the Court consented there should be no 
second course, and no woman at the feast.” After the Restoration 
matters must have improved, for Pepys was present at an anatomical 
lecture in 1663, followed by “a fine dinner and good learned com- 
pany.” The worthy diarist was no bad judge, and complacently 
notes that he was treated with “extraordinary great respect.” 

In 1638 the opening of Inigo Jones’s new theatre was celebrated 
by an elaborate banquet, attended by the Lords of the Council, and 
the bill amounted to £84 5s. 4d., exclusive of wine. Glass and 
plate were hired, and some of the former was broken and had to be 
paid for. We have the details of three dinners in 1676. A leg of 
mutton cost three shillings and fourpence, a sirloin of beef nine shil- 
lings, three chickens and three rabbits five shillings and sixpence, 
eight artichokes one shilling, and four cauliflowers one shilling and 
threepence. For buttered ale, the ingredients of which were a hundred 
eggs, eight gallons of ale, two pounds of butter, eight pounds of sugar, 
and one ounce of nutmegs, the charge was ten shillings and eleven- 
pence. In March 1678 a whole cod cost fourteen shillings, but 
twelve teal and three ducks only’ fifteen shillings and ninepence, 
while oysters were two shillings a quart. Westphalia hams were six 
or eight shillings each, geese three shillings and sixpence, and turkeys 
two shillings and twopence. A brace of bucks cost eight pounds 
thirteen shillings ; they were put into eight pasties at a further ex- 
pense of four pounds, Green peas appear in the bill of fare for the 
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first time in 1693, and then at an October dinner. Some of the 
members of the Company were allowed to take away the remains of 
these feasts, and there is an entry in one of the books that after an 
entertainment in July 1729, Messrs. Truelove and Fradin, who both 
subsequently filled the office of master, carried off “four dozen quarts 
of wine, one whole venison pasty, one whole goose, one whole fowl, 
and several lemons and sugar.” 

The Barber Surgeons in the last century maintained the national 
reputation for drinking. In 1721 a hogshead of port, six gallons of 
mountain, six gallons of white port, and three gallons of Canary are 
stated to have been consumed at the Company’s dinner on Lord 
Mayor’s day. We may hope there is some exaggeration here, for the 
Company was not a large one. But in 1735 seventy-nine gallons of 
wine were provided for a similar occasion, and are expressly stated 
to have been drunk. It is melancholy to have to add that after the 
separation of the Barbers and Surgeons the “ Potation Money ” was 
cut down, and small beer begins to appear at the dinners. 


J. A. J. HOUSDEN 
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THE SOURCES OF COMMERCIAL 
PANIC. 


O intelligent conception of the existing relations between 
Commerce and Banking can be had without an extensive 
acquaintance with the various forces and circumstances of which 
they are the result. The present is doubtless the offspring of the 
past, but how far is the pedigree to be traced? ‘The further back 
inquiry is pursued the more curious but the less instructive it 
becomes, the remoter causes become so modified when not 
obliterated by more recent events during the lapse of time. Many 
storms are reported to have left America that never reach our 
shores, having spent themselves and become dissipated in the wide 
Atlantic ; others, again, spring up in mid-ocean, and without electric 
warning burst in all their unexpected fury on our western coasts. 
The period of forty-five years that has clapsed since the famous 
legislation of Sir Robert Peel furnishes nearly every possible variety 
of Commercial Pressure and Panic, more than one repeated with 
wearisome reiteration. It may therefore ferm a fitting period for 
this review. 

Whatever may be the defects of the Banking Acts of 1844 and 
1845, they cannot be attributed to hasty legislation. A series of 
Parliamentary inquiries had been held upon the subject, conducted 
by the best available talent of the time, although the results were 
somewhat conflicting. Chiefly owing to the financial reputation, 
political skill, and personal influence of Sir Robert Peel, these Acts 
were passed at a time when the country was at peace and trade 
generally prosperous. In 1842, 1843, and 1844 there had been a 
succession of good harvests, and, as far as this was possible with the 
Corn Laws still in force, food was cheap and plentiful. The intro- 
duction and rapid extension of steamboats and the railway system 
caused great activity in the iron and building trades, giving steady 
employment and high wages to the working classes, and by the 
increased facility in the transit of goods capital was both economised 
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and rendered doubly effective. Banking shared in the general pros- 
perity, the reserve at the Bank of England being unusually high, and 
the rate of discount falling as low as 1? percent. Unfortunately 
this tide of prosperity carried with it the seeds of failure, which 
soon fructified into the disastrous time that followed so close behind, 
like a grim and ghastly shadow. 

The causes of the Panic that ensued were of a complicated 
character. During the years 1844-7 Parliament authorised the con- 
struction of railways representing a capital of £221,000,coo ; and 
of that sum, during the same period £ 80,000,000 were actually spent. 
This was an attempt to do at a rush what ought to have been the 
well-considered work of many years. Speculation in shares knew no 
bounds. The shares of one railway with £2 10s. paid-up rose in a 
few weeks to £23 15s. ; and those of another, with £4 paid, sold 
for £42 15s. When this mad stage was reached, it ceases to be 
surprising that railways were projected to the most obscure towns 
and villages ; some even to places that never existed. These are 
the times when money is plentiful and credit cheap, when the birds 
of prey who never miss a chance are always in the air, bringing 
honest enterprise into disrepute. With the interest on deposits so 
low, many were tempted to invest their savings in one of these 
schemes which promised so profitable a return. Even had all the 
railways projected possessed the elements of ultimate success, the 
mere transfer so suddenly of so large a portion of floating and 
available capital into a fixed and permanent form with no possibility 
of its becoming immediately remunerative must inevitably have caused 
a great scarcity of that loanable capital for ordinary commercial pur- 
poses with which Bankers trade. It was only a few years before 
that the practical utility of railways was warmly disputed, and now 
the reaction had set in, the heresy scouted so recently became 
transformed into a popular and senseless superstition. 

Another of the untoward elements that helped to create the 
Panic of 1847 was the most extraordinary fluctuations in the price of 
corn. The entire failure of the potato crop in Ireland, which 
caused a famine there, and the deficiency in the English harvest of 
1846, caused an enormous rise in the price of wheat, which ran as 
high as 120s. ; great importations were accordingly made to meet 
this demand which promised to prove so profitable. Besides the 
legitimate traders, there flocked the usual crowd of hungry speculators, 
mainly supported by accommodation-paper, who wished to share 
the seemingly rich spoils. The harvest of 1847 proving better than 
was anticipated, the price of wheat, which in May had actually reached 
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131s., dropped in September to 5os., the fall bringing with it ruin, 
not merely to the horde of penniless adventurers and the Banks and 
Bill-brokers that supplied them with funds, but, as always happens, 


many honourable firms were involved in the crash. 

Such being the very grave condition of commercial affairs, how did 
the Banking section of the community meet the emergency? Nothing 
is ore foolish and feeble than the wisdom that comes after the event, 
and with an air of supreme superiority sits in judgment, dealing out 
with lavish hand censure and blame to those who bore the burden 
and heat of the day. Every consideration should be shown to those 
who had to act promptly during a period of such intense excitement, 
but both Business and Banking can ill afford to lose the lessons 
purchased by such bitter experience. Although the London banks, 
and especially the Bank of England, must have known that an 
immense reduction had for several years been taking place in the 
customary resources of their business by the extraordinary expansion 
of the railway system transferring so large a portion of the loanable 
capital into a permanent form, yet they appear to have made no 
attempt for a long time to restrict the mad craze by raising for their 
own protection the rate of discount or offering higher interest for 
deposits. Besides, owing to the failure of the harvest, they must 
have known that large importations of foreign wheat were taking 
place during May, June, and July, 1846, and the Foreign Exchanges 
having been for some time unfavourable, gold to a large amount 
must be exported to pay for these, thus materially reducing the 
reserve at the Bank of England ; yet it was not until the middle of 
January next year that the rate was raised, and then only 3 per cent. 
No possible manipulation of the rate of discount could have quite 
staved off the concurrent action of two such powerful factors as 
the railway mania and the speculations in corn; but it cannot be 
doubted that a wise and judicious raising of the rate some time 
earlier might have lessened the intensity of the pressure by spreading 
it over a longer period, and possibly averted panic. 

Those who blame the Act of 1844 for what occurred in 1847 
forget that there is no evidence whatever that the directors of the 
Bank of England, were there no legislative restriction, would have 
expanded the circulation of their own accord any sooner than the 
time when the Government authorised the Suspension of the Act. 
The Panic of 1847 is sometimes described as a Commercial and nota 
Banking crisis. But this distinction is more superficial than correct. 
No doubt, many of the railway speculators were depositors over 
whom Bankers have little control. But a considerable portion of 
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the sums invested in railways, and a still larger share of the money spent 
in corn speculations, were borrowed from Bankers and Bill-brokers 
on accommodation-paper. Many banks which did not themselves 
discount paper of this class, did what was quite as bad—lent their 
money to those who did. From this share in the causes that produce 
panic Bankers are scarcely free. 

In many respects a commercial crisis exact.y resembles a panic 
in atheatre. Indeed, a false alarm is quite as effective for mischief 
as an actual fire. If the people in the theatre could only be 
persuaded to take it quietly, and with neither undue haste nor need 
less delay to quit the building, the difficulty could almost ‘always be 
overcome with scarcely any damage. But when each person in the 
excited crowd considers only how to save himself by rushing to the 
exit, he induces others to follow his evil example, causing those 
suffocating crushes in which the higher instincts of humanity seem to 
be forgotten, and the lives of men, women, and children brutally and 
needlessly sacrificed, giving time for the fire to do its deadly work. 
In similar fashion, during the pressure that precedes panic the re- 
sources of a bank are reduced by timid depositors who hoard the money 
they fear to lose, by Jorrowers desiring to avoid paying the expected 
higher rate of discount, who ask for money they do not actually want, 
thus helping to create and to aggravate the very crisis they dread. 
Many Banks in the race for high dividends—one of those temporary 
advantages that in the end prove to be a permanent burden—rather 
than keep the money not required for legitimate purposes unoccupied, 
offer it on very low terms to Bill-brokers and Finance companies or to 
jobbers on the Stock Exchange at call or for short periods, and are thus 
tempted to run their cash reserves very low. ‘This kind of business, 
which seems so simple, may be quite safe enough in quiet and pros- 
perous times, but when pressure begins it is very difficult to get free 
in time from those entangling engagements. <A price, however low, 
has been paid, and of course the funds are invested, possibly in bilis 
the Banker himself would not look at, or in securities among the first 
to become practically unsaleable. ‘These loans can only be repaid 
by borrowing somewhere else, and at such a time this is not so easy. 
In the end the loan turns out to be anything but short, and the money 
at call has to be called for a good many times before it is paid. 

Although the Act of 1844 can scarcely be made accountable for 
the crisis of 1847, there is no lack of evidence that the restriction 
in the note circulation at that time prolonged and intensified it. 
Immediately the Act was suspended there was an extraordinary feel- 
ing of relief everywhere ; demands for money urgently made were 
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at once recalled; stocks sold at tremendous sacrifices were bought 
back ; withdrawn deposits and hoarded coin gradually returned, 
soon placing the Bank of England reserve on its familiar footing. 
It stands to reason that when the mere suspension of an Act of 
Parliament causes such a surprising relief, the restriction must have 
been the cause of a corresponding anxiety. The defence of this Act 
is rendered difficult, and its utility scarcely apparent, when we find 
that in quiet times restriction is unnecessary, and when pressure comes 
the restriction has to be removed. 

The financial difficulties caused by the Crimean War of 1854 were 
being rapidly overcoine, and a period of quiet prosperity anticipated, 
when in the beginning of 1857 the frightful Mutiny broke out in India, 
which was then governed by the famous East India Company. ‘The 
National funds, which in 1852 had reached 1013, in November of 1857 
tell as low as 87}. Even this calamity, like that of the Russian War, 
might after some temporary pressure have overpast, but that mis- 
fortunes never come singly. ‘The internal trade of a country like ours 
may be conducted with the greatest caution and skill, but so inter- 
laced are our commercial relations with those of other countries that 
any trouble overtaking any or all of them is sure, more or less, to 
react upon ourselves. Our trade with the United States of America, 
both export and import, has always been large, and it had recently 
grown ata rapid pace. ‘They supply us largely with food for our popu- 
lation, and with raw materials which they buy back in manufactures, 
being one of our largest customers. News of disaster in America 
reached this country in September 1857, beginning with distrust of 
railway securities owing to disclosures of cooked balance-sheets, and 
dividends never earned having been paid out of capital. Suspicion 
once started never stops until, like fire, it consumes everything within 
reach. The Banks were the next to suffer. In the New England 
States alone 150 Banks stopped payment. Out of sixty-three Banks 
in New York, only ove maintained its credit. ‘The American rate 
went up to 18 and even 24 per cent., causing a great demand 
upon our goldreserve. The effect in this country may be imagined 
when we remember that our merchants had exported during the 
year to the United States goods to the value of £ 22,000,000, 
besides £80,0c0,000 of American securities estimated to be held in 
this country. ‘The merchants of Liverpool and Glasgow, who trade 
chiefly with America, were the first to suffer ; one Liverpool and two 
Glasgow Banks had to close their doors ; all houses with American 
connections were in difficulties; and one of the largest London 
Bill-brokers failed for 45,000,000. On the 12th of November the 
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Bank Charter Act was for the second time suspended, the rate being 
10 per cent.; but on this occasion, unlike the former suspension in 
1847, the statutory limit was exceeded by an over-issue of nearly 
£7,000,000 of notes. The chief feature of this Panic was the vicious 
system of fictitious credit, created by means of accommodation bills 
and open credits with no substantial basis or value either given or 
received. ‘These bills were discounted by Provincial Banks, and 
during pressure were rediscounted by Bill-brokers in the London 
market. 

The extension of the Panic of 1857 to Scotland was not sur- 
prising, seeing the intimate relations the trade and shipping of 
Glasgow have always had with those of America. Ten years before, 
the Panic passed over Scotland with hardly any damage, owing 
to the solidarité with which the Scottish Banks in an emergency 
stand by each other, as well as the soundness of its Banking adminis- 
tration. In 1857 so much could not be said of a// the Scottish 
Banks. Without wise and prudent management, so/idarité would be 
weakness, not strength. ‘This solid front presented by the Scottish 
Banks for business purposes at all times, and for common defence 
in time of pressure, was fortunately neither blind nor indiscriminate ; 
just as it in no wise prevented a healthy rivalry at their head- 
quarters and their numerous country branches. Were this otherwise, 
a Banking Trade Union might prove most mischievous to the com- 
mercial interests of the Scottish people, for, owing to the Act of 1845, 
the existing institutions have ever since possessed a practical Banking 
monopoly. The Western Bank of Scotland had more than once 
lost repute with the other Banks owing to its sharp practices, on one 
occasion permitting its London agents to actually dishonour its 
drafts. With such a Jonah on board it would be quite impossible 
for the Scottish Banks to weather any gale ; so after remonstrances, 
more than once repeated, followed by promises of amendment that 
were never kept, it was not only just but prudent that they should 
refuse further assistance, and repudiate a Bank whose practices 
they unanimously condemned, and which wrought ruin for itself and 
brought discredit upon them all. 

To lay our finger on the principal cause of the Panic of 1866 it 
is necessary to go back for some years. After discussion, prolonged 
through several years, an Act was passed in 1855 permitting the 
formation of companies with ‘‘ Limited Liability.” Banks were at first 
specifically excluded from its operation, but after the bitter experi- 
ence of 1857 this unreasonable restriction was removed in the fol- 
lowing year. The soundness of the principle of “ Limited Liability ” 
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has now been amply justified by the varied experience of more than 
thirty years. Indeed, no one would no wdream of projecting any joint- 
stock company, whether for Banking, Commercial, or Manufacturing 
purposes, except on this principle of “Limited Liability.” But this 
idea, like many others equally valuable, was for some time. brought 
into great discredit. It ought not to have been surprising that the 
unscrupulous partners of many weak and worthless concerns should 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity this Act supplied of 
getting rid of their obligations by bribing the very gullible public 
with hollow promises of impossible dividends: Companies were 
promoted to conduct many new and doubtful experiments which no 
single capitalist or firm would undertake ; the profits, according to 
the highly-coloured prospectus, were so tempting and the risk to 
each shareholder seemed so small.. When this Act had only been 
a few years in operation it was officially announced that 300 com- 
panies had been formed with “Liimited Liability,” each having 
a capital of one million and upwards, making between them a total 
of £504,000,000. The smaller companies were simply innumerable. 
Out of these 300 there were twenty-seven Banks and fourteen Dis- 
count and Finance companies. “Limited Liability ” is a very reason- 
able security against utter ruin to shareholders in a large concern who 
cannot possibly know or control the character of its business, but it 
furnishes no adequate protection against reckless trading or culpable 
mismanagement. Many of these new Discount and Finance com- 
panies locked up the greater portion of their funds in large loans to 
the projectors and contractors of foreign railways and public works 
executed abroad, which, under the most favourable auspices, could 
make no return for years. 

During 1864 and 1865 there were great fluctuations in the rate of 
discount, which had more than once to be raised to check a foreign 
drain of bullion. Immediately the pressure began to be felt the 
shareholders of the new companies took alarm, rushed into the 
market to sell their depreciated stock; aided by “ bearing” opera- 
tions on the Stock Exchange, the shares fell tremendously ; their 
creditors next became clamorous, the result being that many of these 
companies were wound-up before they were really started, and their 
hollow pretensions exposed. The only profits went into the pockets 
of the promoters who presided at their birth, and the commercial 
undertakers, better known as liquidators, who buried them. As 
money became scarce, the contractors of foreign undertakings were 
unable to obtain fresh loans or the renewal of their long-dated 
acceptaices ; many of them accordingly suspended payment, the 
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chief assets in many cases being plant and materials located abroad 
or shares in a half-finished foreign railway, about the most unsale- 
able security conceivable. From these insolvent contractors suspicion 
quickly spread to the Finance companies which had hitherto supplied 
them with funds. There is no reason whatever why Finance com- 
panies might not quite legitimately make advances upon long-dated 
acceptances to the full extent of their capital and such deposits as 
had been received for a term of years ; but for companies to do so while 
receiving money at call and at short dates, this was the height of 
midsummer madness. The “birds of prey” on the Stock Exchange 
soon sent the shares down by the run, frightened depositors vainly 
demanded their money, the Banks who had aided them in their foliy, 
and must bear their full share of the blame, refused any further 
assistance, and then the end was near. The brooding storm began 
to burst in February with the stoppage, as usual, of a large Discount 
house. In March a large Provincial Bank failed for 4 3,500,000. 
The rate rose daily, until on May ro, the day before that memorable 
“ Black Friday,” it stood at 1o per cent. On the morning of the 
11th the newspapers announced the failure of Overend Gurney &Co., 
Limited, for more than £10,000,000. This was the most tre- 
mendous failure that had ever happened in the City of London 
during its long and varied history, and the excitement that followed 
simply baffles description. ‘That same evening Mr. Gladstone, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced to the crowded House of 
Commons, amid loud and general cheering, that the Bank Charter 
Act was again suspended. For the ¢hird time during its chequered 
existence of twenty-two years “it was weighed in the balance and 
found wanting.” 

The evil of a time of suspicion and distrust is, that not mismanaged 
institutions only, which deserve no sympathy, but also those perfectly 
well-conducted suffer and are often sacrificed : the Consolidated 
Bank, an admirably-managed concern both before and since, having 
chivalrously undertaken to pay the deposits of the Bank of Londor. 
which had been run upon, and make advances to its customers, a 
most public-spirited and prudent step, which deserved a better fate ; 
but on refusing to take over this Bank’s acceptances a lawsuit 
followed, which very absurdly caused a run upon itself, and, after 
vainly struggling for three days, it was obliged temporarily to close 
its doors. Owing to a lying telegram sent to Bombay, Agra and 
Masterman’s Bank, after a long struggle, was obliged for a time to 
suspend payment. It was hardly creditable to the other Banks, and 
supplies further proof of the weakness of isolation and disunion, 
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that so many perfectly sound and well-managed institutions should 
have been permitted to go to the wall, standing alone at the cruel 
mercies of “bearing” stock-jobbers, aided by an unreasoning, 
passionate mob. The mere announcement by a few of the strongest 
Banks that, after careful examination, they were perfectly satisfied 
with the soundness of the suspected institutions, would have gone far 
to render the “ravens” on the Stock Exchange powerless, and to 
aliay the nervous dread of those depositors who are quite as easily 
pacified as they are frightened. 

The Bank rate, which in May was ro per cent., slowly fell, until 
in December it stood at 34 per cent. From this point it varied little 
during the next four years. In 1870 the misunderstanding began 
between France and Germany, which ended in the terrible war be- 
tween these powerful countries. The fear that we might be drawn 
into the quarrel affected the money market, and the rate rose rapidly 
to 6 per cent. in August. When it was found that we remained 
neutral this rise was not maintained ; besides, the large sums sent for 
safety from the Continent by timid foreigners kept this country well 
supplied with funds. This was the first pause in the unexampled 
prosperity that followed the disaster of 1866. After a panic the 
general feeling is that all houses that have survived so severe a strain 
must be sound, and trade accordingly resumes activity with surprising 
confidence. The following figures indicate this improvement in 
a very emphatic way :— 

United Kingdom : Total Exports and Imports for 1867, over £501,000,000 
= °° * 3» 1873, 5, £682,000,000 


36 per cent. Increase in six years . £181,000,000 
Clearing House Returns— ——— 
1867-8: ‘Totals, £3,257,000,coo Fourths of Months, £147,000,000 
1873-4: 3, £6,013,000,000 “ on £256,000, 000 





In six years, Increase more 
than 84} percent. .£2,756,000,000, Increase, 74} p.cent. £109,000,000 

















Much of this marvellous increase was doubtless sound and 
genuine, but there remained a good deal that cannot be so described. 
From 1868 to 1873 there had been an unnatural expansion of the 
railway system in America—not unlike our own railway mania in 
1847—far beyond the necessities of the case. The inevitable coi- 
lapse of this vicious system of financing, in September 1873, was the 
cause of great excitement and distrust, and many failures in America. 
The American demand for gold sent our rate up rapidly to 9 per 
cent. Another unfortunate item in the pressure at this time was the 
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number of foreign railways contracted for in this country, which 
were mostly paid by foreign loans subscribed here. To make these 
railways, and then lend them money to pay for them, was certainly a 
risky business. Some of these public works were simply unwise invest- 
ments, but a number of them can only be described as _ barefaced 
swindles. What better were the loans to the Governments of Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Columbia, Ecuador, Mexico, Paraguay, 
and San Domingo? Thecoupons were punctually paid out of capital 
unti: the loans were fully floated upon the gullible public, and then 
the payments ceased. The Foreign Loans Committee, which sat in 
1875, was not able to recommend any legislative cure for the evil; but 
the revelations in course of the inquiry have been sufficient to prevent 
that class of swindle from appearing so often since. These railways 
and public works abroad gave for a time a fictitious prosperity co the 
iron and other trades concerned in their construction, but with the 
collapse the contractors and the iron companies that supplied the 
materials were obliged to stop, as well as the Discount houses tha 
found the funds. One fortunate circumstance throughout this anxious 
time was, that the mischief in each case was comparatively detached 
and local, and distrust accordingly did not spread ; money being 
exceedingly plentiful and cheap—not more than 3 per cent.—no 
difficulty arose with well-conducted houses in obtaining the necessary 
advances. 

The political disputes on the Continent which ended in the 
Russo-Turkish War, from which we had such a narrow escape, had a 
very mischievous influence on the course of trade, as wars and 
rumours of wars always have. This condition of affairs was still 
further aggravated by the bad harvests of 1875-7. Sir James Caird 
estimates the loss in agricultural produce alone, during these three 
successive years, at 10 per cent. per annum, making a total of 
478,000,000. A small bank failure in March 1878 was quite 
eclipsed by the disastrous and disgraceful collapse of the City of 
Glasgow Bank for upwards of £ 12,000,000, half of which was totally 
lost. The failure of this Bank made such a stir at the time, that any 
lengthened reference here is unnecessary. Badasthis case undoubtedly 
was, it ought to be remembered that this is only the second Bank that 
has failed in Scotland during the present century, and in both in 
stances the creditors were paid in full. In addition to the reckless 
mismanagement that characterised the Western Bank, the City of 
Glasgow Bank was the first—and let us hope the last—to concoct 
fraudulent balance-sheets to conceal their losses. No less than six 
millions of money were lent to four firms, all hopelessly insolvent. 
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Accommodation bills were accepted by the Bank upon the most mar- 
velloussecurity. The failure to distinguish between a legitimate Banking 
security and a mortgage has been the fruitful source of all the Bank- 
ing failures we have reviewed. Several other failures occurred about 
this time of Private and Provincial Banks, each by itself not very 
important, but, all taken together, helping to prolong this lengthened 
period of suspicion and distrust. 

It is certainly a curious fact in our Commercial history that there 
have been Panics of varying intensity in the years 1797, 1807, 1817, 
1826, 1837, 1847, 1857, and 1866. This peculiarity has given rise to 
what is called the Decennia/ theory, which some eminent economists 
have suggested as possibly connected with the spots which astrono- 
mers have discovered in the sun. Future investigation may confirm this 
strange theory, but at present it bears a striking resemblance to that of 
Tenterden Steepleand the Goodwin Sands. According tothe Decennial 
theory we ought to have had one panic in 1876 and another in 1886. 
There can be no doubt that the series of unfortunate events which 
occurred in 1875 and 1878, had they happened together, would have 
resulted in a panic not inferior in intensity to any that went before. But 
the mere fact that they did not occur together suffices to prove that 
time is not the only element in the case, and the problem is much 
more complex than the solarsolution supposes. The distribution of the 
disasters over a longer period allowed time for the recovery from one 
blow before the next misfortune fell. ‘Though not without serious 
drawbacks, this was an undoubted gain. If Bill-brokers and Bankers 
will persist in buttressing up unstable and insolvent firms, waiting for 
a turn of the tide that never comes, under the idea that they are 
nursing an account, good money is thrown away in search of bad ; 
instead of boldly facing an immediate loss, they have eventually to 
suffer much more severely. If every year could actually-be made to 
bear its own losses, times of pressure there might still be, but panics 
would be nearly unknown. But instead of getting rid of the rotten- 
ness, the commercial sewage, as soon as it arises, there isan accumula- 
tion of the business refuse of years ; the first trouble that turns up 
brings these rotten and bolstered-up houses all crashing down together. 
Pressure soon intensifies into panic, and commercial distress becomes 
ruinous disaster. Times of pressure serve the useful and necessary 
purpose of weeding out the business that is weak and worthless, but 
when f/anic comes it brings a mad blindness with it, so that weak and 
strong often suffer and fall together. Pressure alone has one serious 
drawback, that it often leads to a period of prolonged distrust, making 
the subsequent recovery often difficult and tedious, The danger of 
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this Decennial or any other theory, is that the widespread expectation 
of some coming calamity is so apt, like the case of Macbeth and 
the witches, unconsciously to set agoing the very forces that help 
to bring it about. 

The weekly return of the Bank of England in times of pressure is 
somewhat misleading to the uninitiated. The country banks are 
usually the first to suffer and to feel it most ; possibly because they 
deal with the more ignorant and credulous, and therefore more easily 
frightened portion of the community. In order to provide for an 
emergency they dispose of all stocks likely to be depreciated, reduce 
their investments in first-class securities, and withdraw a large 
portion of their cash balance from their London agents. Now, in 
all these cases, the money eventually comes from the reserve held by 
the Bank of England. By these means the lowness of the Bank of 
England reserve in times of pressure does not at all fairly represent the 
actual reserve held in the country, which instead of being accumu- 
lated as in ordinary times at one spot, is none the less available 
because distributed at various points where pressure is expected. 
Suppose the proposal which has frequently been recommended to be 
actually carried out, viz., that country, bankers should keep all their 
reserves at their head-office, and the London bankers should cease 
to keep their balances at the Bank of England, the next Bank 
return after the change would show a very large reduction in the 
reserve of gold and a corresponding decrease in its private deposits, 
although there would not be a single coin less in the country available 
for every purpose of Internal and Foreign Exchange. 

The conduct of a Commercial Crisis ought not to be so entirely 
under the control, and so dependent upon the judgment, of any single 
institution, however large its resources and however wisely adminis- 
tered. ‘The chief objection to the Act of 1844 is that in a time of 
Panic no single board of directors, however capable and trustworthy, 
ought to bear the entire responsibility of the expansion of the note 
circulation. Under existing arrangements there is no other that can 
undertake the task. What special knowledge of the real condition 
of commercial affairs during a crisis can the financial authorities of 
the Government of the day have, except at second-hand; and 
accustomed as Governments of every kind are to yield to noisy 
clamour and popular passion, the administration or suspension of 
this or any similar Act by them is liable to influences of a character 
not to be encouraged. What is very much wanted in England, and 
especially in London, is that there should be some solidari#é among 
well-accredited Banking institutions, whose representatives, by being 
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accustomed to confer, on ordinary occasions, to authoritatively settle 
questions affecting new methods or fresh developments of Banking 
practice, would on a great emergency be qualified to form a body of 
opinion so valuable—because based on information collected from every 
quarter—as to prove to be the safest possible protection and guide. 
Such a body of select representatives, by agreeing upon some plan of 
action and standing firmly together, would form an admirable Banking 
board of control, providing the only possible barrier against both 
pressure and panic. Throwing aside in times of common danger all 
petty rivalry and unworthy jealousy, any Bank unjustly suspected or 
run upon would receive general support, and thus everything in 
their power be done to prevent the Panic spreading. To leave the 
formation of such a Board till the first time when the crisis comes 
would be worse than useless. They would only be a scratch 
company of men with no practical knowledge of each other ; being 
quite unaccustomed to deliberation, their decisions would carry but 
little weight. 

The comparative ease with which times of pressure have been 
tided over in Scotland is largely owing to the solid front presented 
on such occasions by the Scottish Banks. It has been their 
invariable practice for a long period of years to hold meetings of the 
managers in Edinburgh or in Glasgow to discuss and determine all 
matters affecting their profession, and their decisions have always 
commanded the confidence and respect of the entire commercial 
community of Scotland. Between 1772 and 1857, notwithstanding 
that various times of extreme pressure had occurred, accompanied 
by numerous Bank failures in London and the English provinces, 
there had been no break in the stability of the Banks in Scotland. 
During the suspension of cash payments from 1797 to 1812, 
when the Bank of England and the Bank of Ireland were only 
saved from bankruptcy by the suspension of an Act of Parliament, 
the Scottish Banks, without legislation or external assistance, 
managed to pull through with nothing to rely upon save the long- 
established and unbroken confidence of the Scottish people. 

Unhappily, the relations during the not very distant past between 
the Bank of England and the other English Joint Stock Banks have 
not been of the most cordial character, and the effects of these have, 
unfortunately, not yet quite disappeared : a dignified isolation and 
self-conscious superiority on one side, more than matched by a 
carping jealousy and paltry rivalry on the other. Between the other 
Banks in London and the Provinces there exists no sufficient bond 
of union to insure the careful discussion and settlement of banking 
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questions, not even the great convenience of uniform practice in 
matters of detail ; no recognised channel for the collection of valuable 
information, nor means of common defence in times of unreasonable 
suspicion and baseless distrust. The London Clearing House Com- 
mittee—to which, by the way, the Bank of England sends no repre- 
sentative—might, indeed, be reconstituted in order to discharge 
these high functions on a wider scale. It would indeed be a worthy 
ambition were the recently-formed Bankers’ Institute of London, 
which embraces a wider reach of Banking opinion than any existing 
institution, to bend its energies to undertake this hitherto-unfulfilled 
task. It would confer untold advantages, not on the Banking pro- 
fession only, but upon every section of the commercial community. 
By wise forethought and timely precaution, depression might then 
be prevented from becoming disaster, and fluctuations could be 
faced without dismay. 

Through the demonetisation of silver in Germany, and the 
resumption of cash payments in the United States, it has been esti- 
mated that £200,000,000 of gold have been absorbed. The 
demand from Germany would have been /ess but for the abolition of 
their small-note currency, while the requirements of America would 
have been more but that their small notes were wisely retained. 
Along with this enormous demand for gold, there has been a reduced 
supply from the mines. According to Mr. Goschen’s estimate, the 
annual average production from 1852-6 was £ 30,000,000, and from 
1871-5 this fell to £ 19,000,000. ‘The natural result of such a con- 
currence of events, all tending the same way, is that gold, becoming 
scarce, has appreciated in value, which becomes popularly known as 
a fall in money prices. ‘That prices have fallen since 1873 does not 
admit of any doubt, but, as in the case of the depreciation of gold, 
there is great difference of opinion how much, out of the many causes 
of depression, is owing to the fluctuation in gold. Inthe case of Gold 
appreciation the creditor gains at the debtor’s expense. ‘Those who 
“neither toil nor spin” get the advantage. When the depreciation 
occurred in 1860, the Clearing House system, the increased 
banking facilities, the extended use of cheques and transfers, all 
helped to economise the gold currency, and thus heightened the 
effect of the fluctuation in the value of gold. There is nothing at 
present to lessen the full force of this increasing demand for gold, 
with all its disturbing consequences, upon a supply so materially 
reduced. So far as this country is concerned a very simpleand safe 
remedy would be the issue, properly secured, of £1 notes, which 
after a while would be as popular and as free from forgery in 
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England as they now are in Scotland and Ireland and our Australian 
Colonies, where, except in the custody of the banks and in the 
pockets of tourists and travellers, sovereigns are seldom seen. 

It has been estimated that the introduction of gold currency into 
Germany released £ 48,000,000 of silver, and the introduction of 
National bonds for small sums in France has extracted much of the 
silver savings of the French peasantry. At the same time, according 
to the estimate of Sir Hector Hay, the annual supply from the silver 
mines, unlike that of gold, has enormously increased, from £ 9,000,000 
in 1852, to more than £20,000,000 in 1882. To make matters 
still worse, India, which had for a long time been a large importer of 
this precious metal, now that the construction of railways and of 
public works there has nearly ceased, is satisfied with much less. In 
ten years, from 1868 to 1878, silver depreciated from 10 to 20 per 
cent., and now in 1890, nearly 30 per cent. How serious this was 
may well be imagined in our intimate relations with India, political 
as well as commercial, where silver is the popular currency. The 
Indian Government receives taxes in silver, but unfortunately has 
large payments for pensions, salaries, debt, and various charges due 
in this country in gold. During 1878, the Government India Bills 
amounted to £ 14,000,000,’and reckoning the depreciation of silver at 
13 per cent.—a very moderate estimate—this represents a loss to the 
people of India of nearly £ 2,000,000 for that year, and for 1888, at 
30 per cent., the loss by exchange amounts to £4,500,000. Con- 
sidering the poverty of the great bulk of the Indian people, the 
inelastic character of the revenue, and the frequency of famine there, 
it will readily be seen how ill-able India is to bear such a burden. 

The Indian Banks and companies holding investments in India 
and other silver-using countries have also been seriously affected. 
Owing to excessive competition and speculation there had been for 
some years numerous failures in the Indian trade. When the depre- 
ciation in silver began, no precautions were taken, but believing in 
its speedy recovery, investments were made largely in rupee paper. 
The system of long-dated acceptances to merchants, and large 
advances amounting almost to dead loans to planters of Indian 
produce, common among the Indian banks, notwithstanding their 
deposits for a term of years, left them weak to withstand any period 
of pressure or suspicion. To these causes was mainly owing the 
disastrous failure of the Oriental Bank, which at one time had so 
extensive and prosperous a business. The loss from fluctuation in 
the value of silver has already been sufficiently serious, and, indeed, 
more than was necessary, had precautions suggested by prudent 
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foresight been taken ; still, there is no reason whatever why the loss 
should be a continuous one. The variation has simply to be allowed 
for in each new transaction, like the fluctuations that frequently occur 
from a variety of causes in the Foreign Exchanges. It may also well 
be asked, why the Indian Government should continue to pay charges 
in this country in gold. When the existing arrangements expire, 
India ought to make a// her payments in her own currency, leaving 
the receivers to make the necessary adjustment. 

It cannot be surprising that fluctuations so serious in the value of 
both gold and silver should suggest various violent remedies which 
cannot now be fully discussed, such as “the pathetic fallacy” of 
attempting to maintain a fixed and artificial proportion between the 
two metals, popularly known as “ Bi-metallism.” The idea appears to 
be that when fluctuation occurs in either metal, owing to the fixed 
and artificial nexus, the actual variation would be less, as the one 
metal had to drag the other up or down with it. With two metals it 
might indeed happen when the natural fluctuation in each was in an 
opposite direction, the actual variation would doubtless be less, being 
the difference between the two ; but when these fluctuations, whether 
in the supply or demand of both were concurrent, the actual variation 
to be then allowed for on every transaction would be not the differ- 
ence but the sum of both added together. This cure it is clear 
would be a deal worse than the disease, for the use of two metals as 
standards of value would require adjustment to a double variation, 
instead of one, which is trouble enough already. If the use of two 
metals for this purpose be better than one, it logically follows that 
three must be better than two, and four best of all, and so on like 
indeterminate decimals. Whilst one standard of value must be 
simplest for each country, and the gradual introduction of one 
universal system would be a great convenience, just as the universal 
adoption of the decimal system would greatly simplify calculations 
and transactions, it is, however, a great mistake for any country to 
carry out even a valuable reform, as Germany has done, in an 
arbitrary, sudden, and violent way. 

There are always compensations that accompany times of Com- 
mercial trial and loss, if only we are wise enough to find them out 
and profit by them. The weak, the speculative, and the worthless 
firms that come to grief when the first pressure is felt, leave room 
for the healthy growth and expansion of well-conducted concerns 
which have sufficiently suffered from the unfair, because reckless, 
competition of men who risked everything because they had next to 
nothing to lose. One consequence of the disastrous failure of the 
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City of Glasgow Bank, and the utter ruin of its hapless shareholders, 
was, that with the exception of the Bank of England and the three 
oldest Scottish banks which claim to be already “Limited” in virtue 
of their charters, the shareholders of all the Joint Stock Banks of 
England and Scotland are now “ Limited ” in their liability to varying 
sums over and above the amount of their capital, but available only 
in the event of winding-up or bankruptcy. It came to be feit that 
a Bank’s stability was more secure with a share list containing the 
names of men of substance, even with “ Limited Liability,” than the 
profuse promises of men of straw. Another alteration made at the 
same time was the institution by most Joint Stock Banks of what is 
called an “ Independent Audit.” Now, no professional accountant— 
unless he has mistaken his vocation—can possibly be a competent 
judge of the soundness of a Bank’s business and the wisdom of its 
investments ; he can only count the cash, compare the vouchers, and 
revise the book-keeping. With unscrupulous directors, the utmost 
skill of the most experienced auditor could be easily evaded. This 
is one of those sops to Cerberus, an attempt to pacify the public 
with a security purely fanciful and fallacious. It would be much 
more to the purpose were Joint Stock Banks to supply their share- 
holders with fuller information as to the condition of their affairs ; 
they would not then be so often the easy prey to unreasonable 
suspicion and distrust. Ignorance may be the mother of devotion, 
but she is certainly the fertile parent of panic. 

The most difficult change which Bankers have to detect is the 
variation that frequentiy occurs in the course of years in the credit 
and stability of many houses of business. The most disastrous 
failures have been those of firms which at one time had the highest 
reputation, but whose strength has been allowed to ooze away. On 
the death or retirement of one or more of the old partners who helped 
to build up the reputation of the firm, with no sons to succeed 
them, their share of the capital is secretly removed. New blood is 
introduced with insufficient resources, and the credit of the old firm 
is used to eke out the reduced capital by financing. The new men 
are impatient of the slow, old-fashioned ways of safe business with 
small but sure profits ; they accordingly begin a course of specula- 
tions which the old partners would have scouted, and then the 
descent becomes easy, down to the most desperate shifts, ending in 
bankruptcy, possibly postponed for a time by fraud and misrepre- 
sentation. ‘his, with variations, has been the history of many houses 
once of the highest standing, as well as of several Banks, during the 
past five-and-forty years. It is surprising how short a time it takes 
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to wreck the reputation it took so many iong years of untiring indus- 
try and prudent enterprise to build up. With the exception of some 
Private Banks, how few commercial firms survive a century? Take 
even the firms that flourished forty-five years ago, Where are they 
to-day, and what has been their history? How, then, are Bankers 
who make advances to detect such changes? One great difficulty 
is the vicious habit, unfortunately common among the best firms, 
of keeping accounts with several Bankers, by means of which shifty 
houses can easily manipulate their transactions so as effectually to 
disguise them. What well-conducted firms with sufficient capital 
can possibly gain by this evil practice it is difficult to discover. Any 
Banker would certainly have more confidence in giving accom- 
modation to his customers if he knew that the account in his ledgers 
was a faithful record of all their transactions and a fair index to the 
character of their business. 

Banks have every interest in being loyal to each other in the in- 
formation supplied as to the character and credit of any of their 
customers ; but when a Banker has just made a considerable advance 
to one of his clients, or is nursing an account in order to reduce its 
obligations, he is scarcely impartial in reporting about a firm with 
whose stability his own interests are so seriously bound up. In 
obtaining information about a firm from someone in the same trade, or 
a member of the same market or exchange, which is frequently done, 
it is very difficult to discount statements prompted possibly by friendly 
exaggeration or spiteful rivalry. 

The scarcity of bills of exchange of late years indicates a tendency 
to ready-money transactions and cash settlements on fixed days, after 
the manner of the Stock Exchange, and what are called “telegraphic 
transfers ” ; all these are healthy signs from a business point of view, 
showing a better proportion between liabilities and capital, even 
although the services of the Banker as middleman are dispensed with. 
Of recent years there has been a considerable increase in the amount 
of advances upon Stock Exchange securities. This is a branch of 
Banking that on the surface seems amazingly simple, but yet requires 
very special care. Merchants in London and elsewhere do not now 
keep a sufficient balance at their Bankers in reasonable proportion to 
the character and volume of their business, being often satisfied if 
they just escape being charged commission. ‘The surplus they invest 
in stocks and shares bearing a dividend. How far the abolition of 
interest on monthly balances of current acccunts may account for 
this it is difficult to say. Instead of restraining this system—for these 
stocks are not commercial securities at all, being more akin to mort- 
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gages—Bankers not only advance upon these pawned securities with 
scanty enough margin, but, in the race after high dividends, Banks 
follow the doubtful example of their customers, and in turn trade 
with what ought to be their cash reserve, by purchasing similar stocks 
and shares, and lending their money at call and short notice to Bill- 
brokers and to Jobbers on the Stock Exchange. This is sailing very 
close to the wind ; it may do well enough in smooth water, but with 
a sudden squall there would come more than one capsize. 

The great economy in the use of bank notes and coin—which 
according to a careful calculation made some years ago is only 
3 per cent.—owing to the extension throughout the country of the 
Clearing House system, and the increased facilities of Banking, is in 
quiet and prosperous times an immense advantage ; but the more our 
commerce depends on instruments of credit of whatever sort, the 
larger the scope for suspicion and distrust, and the greater the danger 
of disturbance, the louder cail accordingly to Bankers and business 
men to exercise the utmost prudenceand sagacity. It is the business 
of a competent Banker to foresee and provide for an emergency 
before its arrival, neither precipitating pressure nor panic by reckless 
advances or by equally mischievous sudden contractions of credit. 
But for this economy of the currency, the marvellously-increased 
trade of the country since 1845 would have burst the swaddling-bands 
of these Banking Acts many years ago. 

It has often been proposed that the Governor and Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank of England should be permanent officials 
appointed by the Government, and not Directors selected from 
among themselves. This would be a tremendous blunder. Such 
officials would be mere politicians appointed for questionable reasons 
by the political party in power; knowing nothing by personal 
experience of the actual necessities and anxieties of business men ; 
mere doctrinaires, who spin out their airy theories, taking no account 
of practical difficulties, of which they stand in happy ignorance; learning 
everything at second-hand, and seeing it only from the outside. 

In times of pressure and anxiety it is no small merit that the Bank 
of England and all our Joint Stock Banks are practically managed, 
not by professionals like the partners in Private Banks, but by Boards 
of Directors, all active business men, better acquainted and more in 
sympathy because in daily “touch” with the various ways of com- 
mercial life. ‘The professional element is not wanting, though not 
predominant, for the permanent officials maintain the continuity of 
purpose necessary to the prolonged success of any institution ; but 
Bank Directors are not tempted as professional Bankers might be to 
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raise the rate of discount needlessly, profiting the bank at the cost 
of the commercial community, because as {men in business they 
would find the terms bear hard against themselves. 

The customers of Private Banks are not without some compensa- 
tion in being always able to deal directly with principals, and not 
liable to be put off from pillar to post by officials who must refer to 
others for instructions. ‘The responsibility of a partner in a Private 
Bank is thus much greater than that of a director in a Joint Stock 
Bank. ‘This accounts for the difficulty, on the death or retirement 
of a partner in a Private Bank, of supplying his place by one possess- 
ing sufficient capital and business capacity. Hence the frequent 
union of Private Banks. The strong family traditions and hereditary 
training common to the partners of our oldest Private Banks are the 
best security for the continuance of men combining ample means 
with business ability. 

The chief out of many drawbacks of there being but one Bank 
of Issue in London is that, when a period of pressure comes, every 
one, Banks in London and the Provinces, directly or indirectly, turns 
to it for assistance, as the sole custodian of the note currency which 
they all want. No doubt the Bank of England possesses the largest 
capital, but there are several other banks in London and the Provinces 
whose total resources are nearly as high, who transact a larger business 
both in deposits and advances. In a Commercial Crisis the other 
Banks are only expected to assist their own customers and secure the 
interest of their shareholders ; but the Bank of England, and it alone, 
is supposed to sacrifice everything in order to maintain what is called 
the National credit. It may well be asked whether the Bank has no 
shareholders and customers having prior claims on its consideration? 
To demand that ove institution should undertake the tremendous task 
of staving off National bankruptcy is not very reasonable, whilst all the 
others are only supposed to look after themselves, We have seen what 
a very limited and inferior part the note circulation plays in London 
in quiet times—not more than 3 per cent. ; but as soon as pressure 
sets in, and other instruments of credit and the institutions that 
issue them are suspected, and every description of security becomes 
unsaleable, then the note circulation becomes of the most vital 
importance, and the sole custodian of the currency in London occu- 
pies a position of such risk and responsibility, far beyond what any 
single institution ought to be called upon to bear. Notwithstanding 
the great reputation and the immense resources of ihe London and 
Provincial Banks of England, they are weak when any crisis comes 
for the want of a solid front and united action ; whilst with such 
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inferior resources and with no Bank-note legal tender, it is this that 
makes the position of the Scottish Banks so strong. 

The question of the amount of Gold Reserve sufficient to secure 
confidence in times of anxiety is too difficult and intricate to discuss 
here and now. But it may safely be affirmed that our Banking 
Authorities do not err on the side of safety. For the want of one or 
two millions of additional gold, Government and other securities 
have to be sold at depreciated prices, incurring a loss of twenty times 
the amount. The profits of these transactions are pocketed chiefly 
by Stock-jobbers, at the expense of the mercantile community, who 
are obliged to make forced sales, and the nervous and timid among 
the investing public, who rush into the falling market hoping to save 
something out of the fire. 

Owing to the narrow basis of Bullion on which the enormous 
total of our Bank-note and Commercial Liabilities rests, the with- 
drawal of even small quantities of Gold has an exaggerated effect 
upon the entire superstructure of Commerce. If our Banking 
Authorities, like those of France and Germany, kept an ample supply 
of Gold in Reserve, more than barely sufficient for the commercial 
condition of the time, we could readily part with a portion without 
disturbing commercial confidence and making the bulky structure 
rock from top to bottom. But how unreasonable and absurd to 
load ONE Bank, however distinguished, with the burden and the duty 
of maintaining the National Reserve of Gold, because for mutual 
convenience it happens to be the custodian. Every Bank throughout 
the three Kingdoms ought to consider it a standing obligation to pro- 
vide its share in adequate proportion to its resources and liabilities. 

During the recent Commercial Crisis, through which it is to be 
sincerely hoped we have safely passed, whilst it was creditable to the 
authorities of the Bank of England to take the prompt precaution 
of borrowing £ 3,000,000 of Gold from the Bank of France, it is not 
at all satisfactory to the Banking community generally that such a 
course was necessary. Everyone admires the wisdom and courage of 
Mr. Lidderdale, the present Governor of the Bank, in securing the 
Joint Guarantee, by which a calamity has hitherto been averted that 
would have thrown the memorable “ Black Friday” of May 1866 
completely in the shade. The willingness with which the leading 
London Banks, the Joint Stock Banks of England and Scoiland, and 
a few large Foreign Banking Houses agreed to join the Lank of 
England to prevent a commercial collapse, deserves all praise. ‘The 
probability of loss to the Guaranteeing Banks is as nothing compared 
to the immense advantage and saving to the Commercial public and 
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to the trade of the Country generally, by restoring confidence and 
averting a Panic in which the innocent are sucked in to suffer with 
the guilty, when good and bad go down together. 

The profession of Banking, like most other departments of 
business, owes less than nothing to legislative enactments. With 
the very best intentions, Acts of Parliament have invariably proved 
“more of a hindrance than a help.” We have seen that the 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 has not really fulfilled any one of the 
promises of its advocates. It has not secured the convertibility of 
Bank notes, for this was quite as safe before. It has not regulated 
the Foreign Exchanges, for this is done by means of the rate of 
interest, the export and import of gold, and the influence of the 
state of credit on prices. It has not prevented Commercial 
Panics, which have since come with even more than former fre- 
quency ; but, on the contrary, its restrictions have aggravated each 
crisis, the only safety being systematic suspension. Even when some 
Parliamentary regulation is for a time beneficial, owing to its unbend- 
ing rigidity and the difficulty of adaptation to the ever-varying 
circumstances of commercial life, before very long it becomes posi- 
tively obstructive and mischievous. As Stuart Mill remarks upon 
another subject, “Governments, as a rule, have not shown such 
remarkable wisdom and skill in managing the necessary affairs of 
the Nation to encourage any one to entrust them with further 
responsibility.” There ought to be the minimum of restriction with 
the maximum of liberty ; liberty with all its temporary and lessening 
risks, along with all its great and growing advantages. 

In the rush to be rich, times of wild speculation and of pressure 
and commercial panic there always will be, until human nature has 
very considerably changed. Cases will continue to occur of reckless 
trading and gross mismanagement, varied occasionally by the addition 
of concealment and fraud. Such things have happened among Banks 
as well as men of business, in spite of all our legislative enactments, 
and will recur long after all these statutory restrictions have been 
swept away. The safety and success of a Bank depends entirely 
upon the selection of capable as well as honest men ; to the prudence 
and foresight, checked by wholesome publicity, with which the Bank’s 
resources are invested ; to the maintenance of asolid reserve suitable 
to the character of its business, and amply sufficient for each emer- 
gency as it arises ; for on these, and not on any Acts of Parliament, 
do the security of the notes, the deposits, the capital, and the very 
existence of every Bank depend. 

B. D. MACKENZIE. 
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A TREE OF FUSTICE. 


ELICS have a charm for us all. They are knots on the log- 
line, and help us to realise the pace at which we are putting 
the past behind us. They stand up solid in the present, like “old 
women ” in ground under excavation, and give us at a glance the 
measure of the work that has been done. I know an old house rich 
in such memorials of the past, where there still stands, on its once-so- 
often-visited shelf, the real bottle and apparatus which was the pre- 
cursor of Bryant & May. One can fancy the master, in hot haste to 
read the Zrafalgar Gazette, let us say, fumbling with the clumsy con- 
trivance and almost regretting the less elaborate flint and steel of his 
fathers. Such things are points from which the constructive imagina- 
tion can spin its wed. They are the illustrations which make history 
a thought less dreary than it would be without them. 

For history is somehow too dead to appeal strongly to our sympa- 
thies. Fancy gets tired of pumping life into dry bones. What a 
difference a child finds between the interests to be got out of a 
stuffed parrot and a live rabbit! But to come across a genuine sur- 
vival is to have the past alive and kicking in our hands. Continuity 
of action supplies the unbroken wire along which sympathy flashes 
effortless into the depths of time gone by. When I first saw a 
creature of my own kind sit down and elicit fire from a couple of 
bits of dry stick in obedience to a present need, I seemed to be 
watching humanity at the moment of its emergence from the ruck of 
mere animal existence. The tiny spark appeared in the middle of 
the little heap of triturated wood-dust, and with it there came invo- 
luntarily a flash of triumph into the eyes of all of us who had been 
looking on from the heights of our inheritance of knowledge. We 
felt for a moment that it was we who had then and there won our 
first great victory over matter. 

A scene belonging to a period of civilisation infinitely more 
advanced, and yet gone already from our experience as utterly as 
the tactics of Queen Boadicea’s war chariots, was once enacted in 
my presence with a simplicity of belief that overcame entirely, for the 
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moment at least, the scepticism of generations that accompanied me 
to the performance. It was my fortune to assist as a spectator at a 
veritable trial by ordeal ; and I believe that my impressions during 
the entire transaction were not very different from those of the 
believing onlookers. My mind fell naturally into the tone of the 
period which had gone on living in this little backwater of the river 
of progress. 

It takes an effort to imagine an Aryan firemill and a court of 
justice in which a long-ago dead and buried saint holds the scales, 
in full operation within a dozen miles of a town where the streets are 
lit with gas (possibly by this time with the electric light), and where 
English barristers come up by rail to plead before English judges, 
whenever suitors think it worth while to pay their fees. Yet so it is, 
or was ten years ago. Since then it may all have been swept into 
the “ surf of the past,” and the reign of lucifers and legality have been 
proclaimed. I think, indeed, that I have since heard that the eye of 
reform has been directed to the little forest state where only so short 
a time ago such things were still possible. 

It was in India, of course—I will not say in an Indian jungle ; 
the wary reader would expand his nostrils and scent tigers in the. 
very word. But sporting adventures are to the very least as odious 
tome as to him. Let him not expect to find the slang of Anglo- 
Indian life or the familiar local colouring of the Indian impressionist. 
I can give no more than a black-and-white memorandum of a scene 
I saw. 

A ride of ten or twelve miles from the city—I purposely omit its 
name—had brought me to the foot of a low range of hills, one of 
which projected into the plain and skirted the road. A noticeable 
hill, higher than its neighbours, standing aloft among them like a 
canine tooth in a row of molars. The ragged undergrowth of the 
puny forest clothed its sides for a hundred feet or so. Then it rose 
bare and bald, and I could trace along its flank a strongly-marked 
path that dipped and emerged among the ravines that furrowed the 
surface, until it seemed to terminate at a sort of shoulder below the 
sharp peak. Where it stopped was a largish tree, half hidden behind 
the swell of the hill. 

“A strange peak,” I said to the native official beside me. “ Has 
it a name?” 

“Tt is the hill of the saint Pir Knan, sahib. His tomb is there, 
and also his tree.” 

“The tree is sacred to him, then ?” 

“When the Pir Sahib had finished his battle with the goddess, 
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who at that time occupied the place, he sat down and cleaned his 
teeth with a twig of tamarind. It grew and became a tree.” 

“ He fought the goddess, eh?” 

“ Her temple was upon this hill, sahib. The Pir found her an 
obstacle. He went and sat down before her temple and repeated 
spells. She also on her side repeated spells. The Pir Sahib being 
the more powerful, her temple flew in pieces.” 

“ The devil !” 

“Of the pieces is made the path which the sahib can see. At 
the top is the stone-lined tank of her temple, whole. And beside it 
is the tomb of the Pir.” 

‘A place worth seeing, I dare say.” 

“Tt is a place of renown, sahib. The air is good, and people 
come to make obeisance to the Pir. But the chief rarity to be seen 
is the tree.” 

So large ?” 

“ Large it is, truly. But it is also a tree of virtues.” 

My tents came in sight, and the saint and his tree passed out of 
my mind. 

But the business that had brought me had to be postponed, and 
towards the afternoon I found myself unoccupied. It was a cloudy 
and showery day at the end of the cold weather. The dust was 
laid, and there was a sweet pungent smell of freshly-wetted sand. 
I thought I would stroll out and have a look at the scene of the saint’s 
triumph. 

It was not a mile to the foot of the hill. I easily hit off the 
track through the forest that led to the bottom of the paved path I 
had noticed. It was four or five feet wide, made of fragments 
of carved and wrought stone, some of which had unmistakably 
belonged to the curved spire of an old Hindoo temple. It took me 
up by an easy ascent till I came out in front of a square building of 
sunburnt brick, over the walls ef which projected the boughs of a 
large tamarind tree. A bundle of tall bamboos, each tipped with a 
fluttering rag of white, indicated the sanctity of the place. On 
the top of the hill above was perched a tiny Hindoo shrine, of 
very recent construction, and blazing white with new plaster. It 


made an unpleasant contrast ‘to the grey rock on which it stood. - 


Behind the building before me were some more trees, and among 
them the tank of the old temple, perfect, with its surrounding steps 
of hewn stone, but empty. Near it were ruins. I did not care to 
explore further, and turned my attention to the enclosure which con- 
tained the tree. 
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It was entered by a pair of wooden gates which stood ajar. In 
the open space in the middle was a tomb with the usual small erec- 
tion at the head that serves to hold a lamp. In this case the lamp 
was alight. Behind was a sort of lean-to backed by the wall, like the 
guard-house or office so common in India, with an open space in 
the centre for reception, and the plastered floor and seats which 
serve instead of chairs and carpets. 

An elderly man rose as I entered, and came to meet me with 
much politeness. I noticed that, although his complexion was that 
of the district, his features were those of a negro, and the hair that 
showed through the twist of white rag he wore by way of turban was 
woolly. 

I explained that I had heard of the celebrity of the place and 
had walked up from my tents. He seemed flattered. 

“This is the tomb of the saint, I suppose,” I said. “I hear 
that in old times he came here and planted your tree. It is a good 
tree.” 

“ Many years ago, sahib. He came alone, only my forbear with 
him, an Abyssinian like me, and broke down the temple of the 
image-worshippers. I and my fathers have been since then the servants 
of the Pir Sahib.” 

“‘T see there is a temple at the top of the hill now.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“The goddess owns a piece of land there. A little piece.” 

I did not pursue the subject: it was, possibly, a delicate one. 
“And so the tree grew from the Pir Sahib’s tooth-twig? It has 
flourished under his blessing.” 

Looking at it from where I stood, I could see that the trunk had 
divided at about three feet from the ground, and that the two limbs 
had grown together again about four feet higher up, thus leaving an 
irregularly-shaped opening. ‘Tamarinds are rather liable to’such dis- 


tortions. 
“The Pir Sahib left it, in order that justice might not fail to 


remain near his tomb.” 

I looked, I suppose, as though I did not catch his meaning, for he 
went on :— 

“The sahib has not heard of the Pir’s working in the tree? 
He who is falsely accused may come here and pass through it. 
By so doing his innocence becomes manifest. The Pir seizes liars 
by the loins.” 

A curious tradition, I thought. We walked up to it. It must 
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have contracted considerably since the days when people got through 
it, if ever indeed they did. 

“A tale of the old days, moolajee ” (your reverence). 

“Of old days, sahib.” 

We had misunderstood one another. I meant that it was a thing 
of the past, and that it had come down from antiquity. My next 
question cleared things up. 

“Ts it very long since any one went through?” 

“Three days, sahib. But one will make the trial to-day.” 

I stared. 

“What! Do people pass through that hole now ?” 

“When the Pir permits them, sahib.” 

“You have seen them pass yourself? Children, of course?” 

“A woman in her sixth month has passed, sahib. And men 
have stayed in the tree for three days.” 

“ And how did they manage to eat and drink?” 

** How should they eat and drink while the Pir held them by the 
loins ?” 

* And how did they get through at last ?” 

“Confessing the truth, the Pir Sahib pitied them. One, a 
trader, and fat, was obstinate. I gave him all assistance, but he 
stayed.” 

“ How did you assist him, moolajee ?” 

**T beat him often and hard, sahib. But it was the third day 
before he confessed. Then the Pir opened his hand and he went.” 

I looked at the opening again. It seemed incredible. It wasa 
long hole, narrower at the middle than above or below. The upper 
part was the widest. I went behind it and put my head through till 
the shoulders stopped it. I felt sure that it was impossible for a 
grown man to get his chest through that cranny. 

*‘ A thing not to be done, moolajee.” 

The old man laughed without showing any sign of offence. 

“Tf the sahib will wait for an hour he will see with his own eyes.” 

Well, there was no saying fairer than that. I determined to see 
the thing out. 

I had scrambled to the top of the hill and almost forgotten the 
object of my stay in the beauty of the view beneath me, when I 
caught sight of a little cavalcade that had made a halt at the foot of 
the hill. There was one of the gaily-decorated bullock-carriages of 
the country, with its pair of immense white oxen and its white, 
domelike awning. And there were two or three ponies. Women 
got out and men dismounted, and I saw them set foot upon the path 
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and begin the ascent of the hill. I waited a few minutes, and then 
walked down to the enclosure, before the gate of which I found 
them all in parley with the old priest. 

There were two or three women and as many men. One of them 
was standing a little aside, something as a duellist might while the 
preliminaries of his combat are being arranged. It was easy to see 
that he was to be the principal actor in whatever was to follow. 
They were not Musulmans ; Rajpoots, people of position, I dare say. 
The man was a very fine young fellow of five-and-twenty or so, with 
a remarkably good pectoral development, clean, shorn face, and curly 
moustache. 

Everyone evidently meant business. There was hardly a 
minute’s delay. The women went inside and sat down beside the 
tomb, while the man on his purgation stripped to his waist-cloth and 
coiled his long hair up out of the way. Then his friends brought 
water and threw it over the upper part of his body and head. I 
thought that the water was intended to facilitate matters mechanically, 
but he was dry before the actual ordeal commenced. I imagine 
that it was a ceremonial lustration, and seem to remember something 
analogous in accounts of such trials in the Middle Ages. 

Then we all went in. The priest was standing at the head of the 
tomb, with a potsherd in his hands containing a little something 
—incense, I dare say—which he lighted before us from the lamp in the 
niche beside him. Then he placed it in the young man’s hands. I 
shall call him “the challenger” for the future and save trouble. 
And then he made him repeat after him, word by word, a form of 
denial of the offence with which he was charged. 

It seemed that a lady’s character was at stake, and (consequently) 
a gentleman’s. But to the complete upsetting of my preconceived 
ideas on such subjects, I learnt from the words of the oath that it 
was not the challenger himself whose moral conduct was impugned 
(and indeed he looked a good young man), but his drother’s. I 
certainly ought to have headed this, “A Brother Indeed ”—but the 
reader shall judge. 

The old priest was extremely particular about the names of the 
parties being repeated correctly. I thought I noticed a little tendency 
to slur them over, and perhaps he did so too. The challenger may 
not have felt absolutely assured of the entire propriety of his brother’s 
conduct, and thought the saint might possibly admit a technical flaw 
in his declaration as enough to save his veracity. If so, the priest 
was too many for him. The statement was repeated, names and all, 
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with the most unimpeachable correctness. It ended with the words, 
“If this be not so, then may the saint seize me by the loins.” 

Then the priest placed the shard with the fire upon the tomb, 
quietly, and without any of that affectation of solemnity which is 
sometimes suggestive of farce. To tell the truth, I was a good deal 
impressed. ‘There was a gravity about it all that made me feel my- 
self in the presence of very strong belief. Every creature there fully 
thought that the dead man under the stone was among us in some 
mysterious way and ready to answer the appeal made to him. 

It was in complete silence that we moved to the tree. 

I must explain that it stood some three feet from the wall, from 
which a brick projected enough to supply a rest for one foot. The 
challenger placed his right foot against this, and thrust his head and 
shoulders in about as far as I had done myself. I did not see how 
he was to get farther. Then he gave a tremendous spang with his 
bent leg from the wall. As he did soa groan was forced from his 
chest, and his face, which came half out, grew purple and distorted 
like that of a man in the clutch of apoplexy. His foot and leg 
seemed to me to go on thrusting his body forward independently of 
his will, as recklessly as if it were mere dead matter. The sound of 
the scrunching of the cartilage of the lungs, as they were jammed and 
driven by main force into the tree, made me feel actually sick. The 
struggle lasted, I dare say, five minutes or more. After the first 
groan, which was produced, I imagine, by the mechanical expulsion 
of the air from the lungs, the man never uttered a sound. The priest 
stood by, silent and grave. The poor soul went through his bitter 
trial, alone. 

By-and-by it was clear that the business was done. As soon as 
chest and arms were free, the priest showed him how to support one 
hand on a little knotty excrescence of the trunk below him, while 
the other grasped a small branch that grew out above. So directed, 
he pulled himself through easily enough. And there he stood among 
us, to all appearance none the worse ! 

Natives are not like ourselves. The friends had looked on with 
no more excitement perceptible in their manner than if they had 
been watching a sheep trying to get through a thorn fence. I heard 
no congratulations and no expression of sympathy with the awful 
suffering that this incomparable brother must have undergone. The 
little party gathered up its belongings and went on its way com- 
posedly. I should say that I did not notice on the man’s back or 
chest any mark left by the grinding and grazing of the rough wood. 
I really believe that an animal of equal size, dragged forcibly through 
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that hole, would have been literally excoriated. I did not understand 
it then, and I do not understand it now. 

After the thing was all over, after I had left the place, and my 
opportunity of satisfying myself was past, a dozen things suggested 
themselves to me as points of inquiry. Was the lady present? It 
is quite possible. Did the elder brother (I assume that this plucky 
youngster was the Orlando of a selfish elder brother) stand among 
the men who looked on with such entire imperturbability? The 
group included a pretty young woman and a_hangdog-looking 
scoundrel enough. I shall always believe that the two were there, 
and that a grave elderly man who had the air of complete want of 
interest in the proceedings was the suspicious husband. In the 
general inversion of the probable that seemed to obtain, the abnormal 
coolness of the lookers-on was the best proof of their being profoundly 
and personally interested. I should perhaps say that, though I saw 
no money pass, I was afterwards told that the priest’s honorarium 
was one rupee. 

The old gentieman smiled superiorly as I made my acknowledg- 
ments. 

“ The Pir Sahib is a doer of justice.” 

Do you want an explanation? At the time I did not feel inclined 
to seek one. It was only on thinking it over afterwards that I came 
to believe that there was a certain amount of power in the hands of 
the priest. You see, it was the upper part of the opening that was 
passed. There was no jugglery in that ; nothing but the most deter- 
mined resolution, kept up by the most utter faith, could drive a man 
through those torturing Symplegades. But when the chest was clear 
and the narrower waist came above the narrower part between the 
upper and under apertures, I can fancy that the body, if unsupported, 
would naturally sink and the waist be received in the lower one. 
Once there, no amount of struggling would clear the shoulders or the 
hips, and the victim would remain, literally “caught by the loins ”— 
the very penalty he had invoked upon himself. According to this 
theory (it is nothing more), the critical moment was that at which the 
priest indicated to the man already practically free where to place 
his hands, ostensibly merely so as to spare him the awkwardness of 
rolling out head first, unsupported, upon the ground below. Had 
his hands not been placed as they were when his hips followed his 
chest through the upper hole, the indispensable support would have 
been wanting, and the saint would have seized the convicted offender 
exactly at the moment when he fancied himself “ out of the wood.” 

We have a good deal to iearn about India yet. Can you imagine 
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an English younger brother going through that sort of thing to save 
the head of the house from an appearance before Sir James Hannen ? 
Talk of the rack of Sir Charles Russell’s cross-examination! Rather 
a week of the worst he could do than five minutes of that awful 
saint with his disinterested love of truth and his simple method of 
extracting it: not to mention my old friend the priest with his stick 
and his exhortations ! 

But that afternoon I was nearer in spirit to the Middle Ages than 
I ever shall be again. 


j. FIELD, 
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WEIGHING THE STARS. 


OME very interesting results have recently been obtained with 
reference to the weight of certain stars. It may be asked 
what is meant by weighing a star? How is it possible to calculate 
the weight of those far-off suns, the distance of which from the earth 
is so great that only in a few cases can it be measured with any 
approach to accuracy? In the case of a single star, that is, a star 
unaccompanied by a physically-connected companion, the calcula- 
tion is impossible. Even if we knew the star’s distance to a single 
mile, this knowledge would not help us to calculate its size and weight. 
The reason of this is that the fixed stars have no apparent dimensions. 
Even when examined with the highest powers of our largest tele- 
scopes they still appear as mere points of light—minute discs of no 
measurable diameter. Hence their vea/ diameter remains unknown. 
Even their relative brilliancy does not help us in the matter. For 
the stellar distances hitherto determined show that the brightest stars 
are not always the nearest to the earth. The nearest of them all— 
Alpha Centauri—is certainly one of the brightest ; but, on the other 
hand, Arcturus, a star of about the same brilliancy as Alpha Centauri, 
is—if the measures of its distance are reliable—at a distance about 
25 times greater than that of 61 Cygni, a star of only the fifth mag- 
nitude! This latter star is actually a littie nearer to us than the 
brilliant Sirius, “the monarch of the skies.” 

In the case of a binary, or revolving double, star, however, the 
case is different. Although we cannot measure the actual diameter 
of the discs of the component stars, we can measure the distance 
between them, and then—-if their distance from the earth can be 
determined—we are enabled to calculate by Kepler’s third law of 
orbital motion the sum of the masses of the components in terms of 
the sun’s mass. 

The components of a double star may, however, be so close that 
they cannot be separated by the highest powers of our largest tele- 
scopes. We cannot, therefore, in these cases, measure the distance 
between the components. To all intents and purposes they are to 
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the telescopic observer single stars, and the fact of their duplicity 
would remain undetected. 

But here a new method of research, discovered in recent years, 
comes to our aid. By means of the spectroscope we can determine 
the rate in miles per second at which a star is approaching or reced- 
ing from the earth. If, then, a star, apparently single in the telescope, 
consists in reality of two close components revolving round each 
other in a short period, we can find in some cases the velocity of the 
components in miles per second, although we know nothing of the 
star’s distance from the earth. For, suppose the plane of the stellar 
orbit to pass through the earth, or nearly so. Then, when the line 
joining the components is at right angles to the line of sight, one of 
the stars will be rapidly approaching the eye, and the other receding 
from it. All the dark lines in the spectrum of the first star will con- 
sequently be displaced towards the blue end of the spectrum, while 
those of the second will be equally shifted towards the red end—if the 
masses of the components are equal. Each line will therefore appear 
double, and from the observed distance between them we can easily 
compute the velocity. When the motion becomes perpendicular to 
the line of sight the motion to and from the eye ceases, and the lines 
again become single. We have then merely to determine the times 
at which the lines appear single and double. As the lines will 
evidently double twice during each revolution, we must double the 
observed interval to obtain the period of revolution of one compo- 
nent round the other. The velocity and period thus found enable us 
at once to compute the actual dimensions of the system in miles, and 
its mass with reference to that of the sun. 

In the course of spectroscopic researches on stellar spectra, under- 
taken at the Harvard Observatory for the Henry Draper Memorial, 
Professor Pickering found that the calcium line K. in the spectrum 
of the star Zeta, in Ursa Major, more popularly known as Mizar—the 
middle star in the “tail” of the Great Bear or handle of “the Plough” 
appeared at times double, while on other occasions it was seen 
single and well defined. Other lines of the spectrum showed a simi- 
lar variation. This doubling of the spectral lines was found to 
recur at regular intervals of about 52 days, thus indicating that the 
star was in reality a close double, with the components so close that 
no telescope yet constructed has hitherto been able to reveal its 
duplicity. Photographs of the spectrum of Mizar, taken on 70 nights 
in 1887-1889, show that the relative orbital velocity is about 100 
miles per second, and the period of revolution of one component 
round the other about 104 days. From the observed dates on which 
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the spectral lines appeared double, Professor Pickering predicted 
that they would be again double on or about December 9g, 1889. 
This prediction was duly fulfilled on December 8, thus proving the 
reality of the discovery. Assuming that the orbit is circular, with its 
plane passing through the earth, or nearly so, he finds that the dis- 
tance between the components is about 143 millions of miles, or 
about the distance of Mars from the sun, and their combined mass 
about 40 times the mass of the sun. Considering the brightness of 
the star, and its probably vast distance from the earth, this great mass 
is not very surprising. Mizar has long been known as a wide double 
star, the companion being of about the fourth magnitude, and visible 
with a small telescope. Its duplicity was discovered by Riccioli in 
1650, and it was measured by Bradley in 1755. It was the first pair 
photographed by the American astronomer Bond. It must now be 
looked upon as a triple star. Close to it is a fifth-magnitude star, 
known as Alcor, which is visible to the naked eye, and was considered 
by the ancients as a test of keen vision. It is now, however, plain 
enough to good eyesight, and is sometimes spoken of as a “ naked- 
eye double.” Mizar is therefore a most interesting star ; double to 
the naked eye, a closer double with a moderate telescope, and yet 
again double to the eye of the spectroscope. Between Mizar and 
Alcor is an eighth-magnitude star, discovered by Einmart in 1691. 

Professor Pickering thinks that the greatest distance between the 
components of Mizar may perhaps be about 1} times its annual 
parallax, and is probably far too small to be ever detected by any 
telescope. Klinkerfues found for this star a very small parallax, 
indicating a distance about 5 million times the sun’s distance from 
the earth, ora journey for light of about 76 years! The spectroscope 
has thus enabled us to discover the existence of an invisible body! 
If the orbit is slightly inclined to the line of sight, the dimensions 
and corresponding mass of the system would be increased. It seems 
improbable that the plane of motion passes exact/y through the earth, 
for in that case there would be an occultation twice in each revolution 
which would probably produce some diminution in the light of the 
star, as in the case of variable stars of the Algol type. I am not 
aware that any such regular variability has been observed in the light 
of Mizar. We must therefore conclude that the mass of the system 
is really more than that computed by Professor Pickering. 

A similar spectroscopic result has been found in the case of the 
bright star Beta Aurigze, for which the observations indicate a period 
of about 8 days, with a diameter of the orbit of about 16 millions of 
miles. From these data I find that the combined mass of the com. 
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ponents would be much less than in the case of Mizar—about 13 that 
of the sun. A similar variation was found to occur in the star 44 
Ophiuchi. This star has been strongly suspected of fluctuations in 
its light, and it may possibly be a variable of the type of Algol. 
Professor Vogel finds a similar motion in the bright star Spica—the 
leading brilliant of the constellation Virgo, or the Virgin—with a 
period of about 4 days. Here however the lines are merely shifted, 
not doubled, or at least not distinctly so, as in Mizar and Beta 
Aurige. ‘This indicates that one of the components is so faint that 
its spectrum is not seen, or only seen with difficulty, and that the 
observed motion is chiefly that of the brighter component. From 
the observed velocity—about 53 miles a second—Vogel computes 
that, for components of equal mass, the total mass of the system 
would be about 25 times the mass-of the sun.! 

With reference to the Algol variables, it has long been suspected 
that the decrease in their light at minimum might possibly be due to 
the interposition of a dark eclipsing satellite. This periodical varia- 
tion in the light of Algol itself, seems to have been known to the 
ancients, as its name implies the “demon star.” The true character 
of its variation was, however, first determined by Goodricke, in 1782, 
when its period frem minimum to minimum of light was 2 days 20 
hours 48 minutes 594 seconds. This has slowly diminished to its 
present value of 2 days 20 hours 48 minutes 51 seconds, according 
to a recent investigation by Chandler. Some few years since 
Professor Pickering undertook a mathematical investigation of the 
case, and showed that a dark eclipsing satellite revolving in a nearly 
circular orbit round Algol, in the period indicated by the light varia- 
tion, would explain the observed phenomenon within the limits of 
errors cf observation, and he pointed out that the orbit of the bright 
star might be determined by spectroscopic observations without any 
knowledge of the star’s distance from the earth. 

Assuming the correctness of this hypothesis, and taking into con- 
sideration the observed diminution of light at minimum, Mr. 
Maxwell Hall computed that the density of Algol is only one-fourth 
that of water. From spectroscopic observations made by Professor 
Vogel at Potsdam in 1888 and 1889, he concludes that the decrease 
of light is really due to an eclipsing satellite. He found that before 
the minimum of light the star is receding from the earth at the rate 
of 244 miles a second, and, after the minimum, approaching with a 


1 Mr. Fowler has quite recently found that the bright star Vega is also a close 
double, with a period of only 24 hours 41 minutes, and a mass about 22} times 
that of the sun. 
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velocity of 284 miles. The observations also show a motion of 
translation of the system in space at the rate of about 24 miles per 
second, towards the earth. Assuming the orbit to be circular with 
its plane passing through the earth, Professor Vogel computes the 
diameter of Algol at 1,061,000 miles, and that of the dark companion 
830,000 miles, with a distance between them of 3,230,000 miles. 
He makes the mass of Algol four-ninths of the sun’s mass, and that 
of the companion two-ninths, ora combined mass equal to two-thirds 
of the mass of the sun. Taking the sun’s density as 1°44, and its 
diameter 866,000 miles, I find that the above dimensions give a 
mean density for the components of Algol of about one-third of that 
of water, not differing much from Maxwell Hall’s result, and show- 
ing the correctness of his conclusion that, “in the case of the com- 
ponents of Algol, as Mr. Lockyer argues in the case of the sun, we 
are undoubtedly dealing with masses of gas.” The spectrum of 
Algol is of the first or Sirian type, all the spectral lines being faint 
except those of hydrogen, a type of spectrum which indicates that 
the star is very hot, and therefore probably in the gaseous state. This 
confirms the conclusion as to its density derived from the spectro- 
scopic evidence of its orbital motion, and proves the correctness 
of the hypothesis that the variation in its light is due to a dark 
eclipsing satellite. 

Professor Vogel assumes that both the components of the Algol 
system have the same density. But if this be so, we have the curious 
case of two bodies not differing largely in volume, of which one is 
intensely hot, and the other nearly a dark body. Vogel does not, 
however, consider it necessary to assume that the satellite is absolutely 
dark. It may be still in a very heated condition, but to agree with 
the observed variation the light of the companion cannot be greater 
than one-eightieth of that of Algol itself. As the spectrum of Algol 
is of the first type, we may conclude, I think, that the intensity of its 
light is greater than that of our sun. ‘The light emitted by the 
satellite may therefore possibly be equal to several thousand times 
the light of the full moon without interfering with the hypothesis. 
Professor Vogel refers to the parallel case of Sirius and its com- 
paratively dark companion. 

The brightness of Algol and its comparatively small mass might 
be taken to indicate a relative proximity to the earth ; but if its 
parallax were even one second of arc (a highly improbable value), the 
greatest distance between the components would amount to only one 
twenty-ninth of a second, a distance quite beyond the dividing power 
of even the largest telescopes. 
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It is to be hoped that the spectroscopic method may be applied 
to other stars of the Algol type, but some of these are so faint that a 
very large telescope would be required for the purpose. The follow- 
ing are, however, sufficiently bright to repay examination with 
telescopes of moderate power: Lambda Tauri, magnitude 34, and 
Delta Librze, of the 5th magnitude. The others we must leave to 


the great Lick telescope or Mr. Common’s 5-feet reflector. 
J. E. GORE. 
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SOME MORE CURIOSITIES OF 
EATING AND DRINKING. 


N principle and from choice I am most abstemious, and once, 
as an experiment, lived for several weeks on sixpence a day 
and fared sumptuously. Unfortunately I did not fully carry out the 
well-known advice of a famous surgeon of another generation, for 
though I lived on sixpence a day, I did not at the time even earn 
that miserable sixpence. Although I can most comfortably go many 
hours without food, I do not deny the extreme fascination of dainty 
fare and of everything relating to it; I have made an exhaustive 
study of the subject, finding endless delight in it, though often 
wondering whether I could not occupy my time more intelligently 
and instruct my neighbours better in other ways. But one must 
write what the world wil! read, and, indeed, the subject is not without 
its historic value ; you learn so much when, as in the case of the 
Great Napoleon, you are informed that he was greedily fond of mutton 
and garlic ; then “ there was Hallam with his mouth full of cabbage 
and contradiction,” as Sydney Smith said of him when describing a 
dinner-party ; and Humboldt, his plate piled up with all the delicacies 
on the table, too intent on getting still more to eat what he already 
had. 

What an insight the following passage from one of Froude’s most 
charming “ Short Studies ” gives into the character of the great Dutch 
man who seemed to hold the key ofthe position in the stirring Reforma- 
tion days, but whose extreme vacillation and constitutional timidity 
made him drift hither and thither aimlessly, like a ship without rudder 
or pilot :— 

Erasmus moved about in Switzerland and on the Upper Rhine. The lakes, 
the mountains, the waterfalls, the villas on the slopes delighted him when few 
people else cared for such things. He was particular about his wine. The 
vintage of Burgundy was as new blood in his veins, and quickened his pen into 
brightness and life. The German wines he liked worse—for this point among 
others, which is curious to observe in these days. The great capitalist wine- 
growers, anti-reformers all of them, were people without conscience and humanity, 


and adulterated their liquors. Of course they did. They believed in nothing 
O02 
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but money, and this was the way to make money. “The water they mix with 
the wine,” Erasmus says, ‘‘is the least part of the mischief. They put in lime, 
and alum, and resin, and sulphur, and salt, and they say it is good enough for 
heretics.” Observe the practical issue of religious corruption. Show me a people 
where trade is dishonest, and'I will show you a people where religion is a sham. 
** We have men that steal money,’’ Erasmus exclaimed, writing doubtless with 
the remembrance of a stomach-ache. ‘‘ These wretches steal our money and 
our lives too, and get off scot-free.” He settled at last at Basle, which the storm 
had not yet reached, and tried to bury himself among his books. The shrieks of 
the conflict still troubled his ears. He heard his own name still cursed, and he 
could not bear it nor sit quiet under it. 

And this passage on his happier and more resolute successor, the 
rough but sturdy Augustinian—the drunken German monk, as the 
Pope somewhat ungenerously styled him—the man of the people, who 
knew the people’s needs and was equal to the occasion, and so in 
what he accomplished was immeasurably greater than his far more 


learned and polished predecessor :— 

Luther’s own life was a model of great simplicity: he remained poor ; he 
might have had money if he had wished ; but he chose rather, amidst his enormous 
labours, to work at a turning-lathe for a livelihood. He was sociable, cheerful, 
fond of innocent amusements, and delighted to encourage them. His table talk, 
collected by his friends, makes one of the most brilliant books in the world. He 
had no monkish theories about the necessity of abstinence, but he was temperate 
from habit and principle. A salt herring and a hunch of bread was his ordinary 
meal, and he was once four days without food of any sort, having emptied his 
larder among the poor. 

Some of the most entertaining passages I can call to mind 
relating to Bismarck are found in Dr. Moritz Busch’s “ Bismarck 
in the Franco-German War”; but in this article I shall in the main 
confine myself to paragraphs dealing with the Iron Chancellor’s 
favourite food, What sound common sense is in the following :— 

When the roast came in the chief asked, *‘Is it horse ?’’ One of us at table 
said, ‘* No, it is beef.” He rejoined it was very odd that people sould not eat 


horseflesh unless they are forced to do so, like the people inside Paris, who will 


soon have nothing else left. The reason, perhaps, is that the horse seems to come 
nearer to us than any other animal. When he is riding the man is almost one 
with the horse. It is nearest us in intelligence. It is the same thing with the 
dog. Dog-flesh must taste well enough, but we never eat it. One of the gentle- 
men expressed himself unfavourably, and another said a word for dog-steaks. The 
chief went on with his parable. The liker anything is to us the less can we eat it. 
It must be very loathsome to have to eat monkeys, which have hands so like men! 
Somebody reminded him that the South American savages ate monkeys, and 
then he began to talk of cannibals. ‘* Yes,” he said, ‘* but that must have been 
commenced at first through hunger, and I believe I have read that they prefer 
women, who are, at least, not of their own sex. Man really does not care for 
the food of many animals—savage brutes, for instance, like lions and wolves. To 
be sure he likes bears, but they live rather on vegetable than animal food. I 
can’t eat a bit ot a fowl that takes on fat—not even its eggs,” 
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Again, this passage describing Bismarck’s habits :— 


At dessert, says Dr. Busch, he spoke of the amount he had eaten. ‘‘ To-day 
a beefsteak and a-half and two slices of pheasant. It is a good deal, but not too 
much, as it is my only meal. I breakfast certainly, but. only on a cup of tea 
without milk and a couple of eggs ; after that, nothing till the evening. If I eat 
too much then I am like a boa-constrictor, but I can’t sleep !” 


It has been humorously said that every man is a Radical before 
dinner and a Tory after. Shakespeare, master of everything con- 
cerning human nature, speaks of Cassius’s “lean and hungry ” look, 
and conveys volumes thereby :— 

Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights. 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 

He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

Unfortunately some of our countrymen get little food of any 
description, and deaths from starvation figure with startling frequency 
in the reports of coroners’ inquests in London. But those recorded 
are only a very small proportion of the thousands of deaths annually 
from slow starvation ; in other words, from the defective working of 
the Poor Laws, which ought to be more intelligently administered, 
and, with certain limitations, more liberally interpreted—that is, until 
the growing intelligence and self-restraint of the less-favoured classes 
enable us to do without Poor Laws altogether. Among underpaid 
workers deaths accelerated by insufficient food and over-long hours 
of labour are common to a degree that none but the doctor toiling 
among the poor can estimate. Our Poor Law authorities should lay 
to heart the lines written long ago by Matthew Prior, who, if tradition 
be correct, was connected with the very town in which I am writing 


this article :— 
Hunger and thirst, or guns or swords, 
Give the same death in different words; 
To push this argument no further, 
To starve a man in law is murther. 


What a vital question the proper supply of food is to a great city 
the following passage from Dr. Busch’s lively work will show; it 
relates to the negotiations which brought the terrible struggle to 
a close :— 

The fortified places were to have liberty to reprovision themselves for the 
period of the armistice in proportion to the numbers of the population and 
garrison shut in. With this object Paris was to be supplied by four specified 
railways with cattle and various other necessaries as follows :—54,000 oxen, 
80,000 sheep, 8,000 swine, 5,000 calves, and the necessary fodder for these 
animals, consisting of 400,000 tons of hay and straw ; 5,000 tons of salted beef, 
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10,000 tons of meal, 15,000 tons of dried vegetables, 100,000 tons of coal, 
640,000 cubic yards of wood for fuel. The population of Paris was reckoned for 
the purposes of this calculation at 400,000 of garrison and 2,700,000 to 2,800,000 
within the lines of investment. 


It may surprise my readers, in relation to the enormous con- 
sumption of great communities, to learn the number of animals 
required to supply the material for such an apparently insignificant 
adjunct to food as Liebig’s Extract. The secretary, in reply to an 
inquiry addressed to him, informs me that “our slaughter at Fray 
Bentos during the last ten years amounted to 1,554,953 head, of 
which 1,327,621 were oxen and 227,362 cows. All our Extract of 
Meat,” he courteously continues, “is shipped to Antwerp, where it is 
potted and distributed to the different markets of the world.” 

An anecdote in Dr. Busch’s too-little-known work it would be 
unpardonable to omit, though it can hardly be claimed for it that it 
has anything to do with odd food :— 


Bismarck then told the story how old Knesebeck once, to everybody’s astonish- 
ment, got up to say something in the State Council ; after he had stood there 
awhile without saying anything somebody coughed. ‘I beg,’’ he said, ‘that 
you will not interrupt me.” After which, and after standing another couple of 
minutes, he said, in a sorrowful way, ‘‘I have really forgotten what I had to say,” 
and sat down. 


One day, continues Dr. Moritz Busch, he and the Iron Chancellor 
discussed the merits of the medical profession, and this gave the 
great statesman an opportunity of relating an incident in his early 
career, which I must be forgiven for reproducing :— 


We spoke about doctors and the way in which Nature occasionally puts herself 
to rights, and the chief said that once, when he had been on a huhting party for 
two days with some duke, he had been all wrong in his inner man. ‘‘ Even the 
two days’ hunting and the fresh air did nothing for me. I went the day after to 
dine with the Cuirassiers at Brandenburg, who had been getting a newcup. I 
was to drink out vf t first and handsel it, then it was to go round. It might hold 
a bottle ; I held my breath, drank it to the last drop, and set it down empty. I 
astonished them reatly, for they don’t expect much from men of the pen. But it 
was the Gottingen way. The remarkable thing, though perhaps there was little 
in it, was that I was never so right inside,as in the four weeks after that. I tried 
to cure myself in the same way on other occasions, but I never had again so 
delightful a success. I remember, too, once when we were with the Letzlingen 
Hunt, under Frederick William IV., one of those puzzle bottles of the time of 
Frederick William I. was emptied at a draught. It was a staghorn so made 
that the drinker could not put the mouth of the horn, which might hold three- 
quarters of a bottle, to his lips, and yet he was not allowed to spill a single drop. 
I took it up and emptied it, though it was very dry champagne, and not a single 
drop went on my waistcoat. The company stared when I said another; but 
the King said, ‘ No, there must be no more,’ and the thing had to remain so.” 
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Apropos of distinguished authors, some years ago a great friend 
of mine, still alive, though considerably over eighty, sent me a letter 
he had just received from Mrs. Henry Wood. As I was a warm 
admirer of her novels, I read it with great pleasure and some 
curiosity. In it she spoke of one of her children, who had 
recently been ill of something that she said the doctors called a 
sunstroke. But what so much struck me was the kind, loving tone: 
you felt at once that you were reading the words of a noble, large- 
hearted woman, capable, in spite of her unceasing literary labour, 
of giving time and thought to those who were far nearer and 
dearer to her than even fame and wealth. My friend, when sending 
her letter on to me, said that she was a truly good woman, and that 
he was proud to include her among his friends. Letters do not 
always reveal the writer’s true character—sometimes they show 
him in over-dark colours—but in Mrs. Henry Wood’s case no one 
could question that her letter—frank and motherly to a degree—was 
in perfect harmony with the generous, lofty strain of her wonderfully 
popular works. The author of “The Channings” and “ Roland 
Yorke” could not be anything but a good woman. 

But diet has a more practical bearing still ; it is closely con- 
nected with much of the sickness which causes the sufferer more 
uneasiness than he cares to confess. Diet, it may often be truly 
said, is health or sickness. Few illnesses would last long on bread 
and water. ‘Of course not,” sharply retorts some fastidious, self- 
indulgent sufferer ; “ such treatment would kill the strongest outright.” 
**Not so,” I rejoin; ‘‘it expels the disease unceremoniously, and to 
the manifest advantage of the invalid.” Were fashionable sufferers 
to live on sixpence a day, and to earn it—though how many of them 
could manage the latter I do not know, for many a well-bred gentleman 
is not worth sixpence a day to any one in any capacity—it would 
take the horses from many a prosperous physician’s carriage, and 
close half the chemists’ shops in the land. There would be little 
dyspepsia were the principal meal to consist of one dish ; for who 
but an Irishman, for example, could go on eating potatoes ad 
nauseam? Nature would rebel, and the diner would rise satisfied 
long before he had done himself irreparable mischief. 

Over-eating is bad enough, but over-drinking is ten times worse— 
the former stupefies, the latter infuriates. We might easily deal 
with over-eating were not over-drinking to baffle us. Among the 
best substitutes for alcoholic beverages water holds a high place, but 
many people do not relish it, and are always craving for something 
combining the refreshing, solvent properties of water with the 
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sharpness of alcohol. Will they ever succeed in getting what they 
want? Dr. B. W. Richardson, if I understand him aright, says em- 
phatically, Vo. A friend of mine, one of the partners in the well- 
known firm of Idris andCo., of Ascham Street, Kentish Town, equally 
intent as myself on the solution of this great difficulty, has favoured 
me with some samples of natural wines specially prepared for total 
abstainers : they are absolutely perfect, and, as far as a lifelong water- 
drinker can presume to express an opinion, the nearest approach to 
real substitutes ever offered. Many sorts are prepared—orange 
champagne, ginger, lime fruit, Morelila cherry, and maraschino. 
The last is my favourite, and must surely, as it becomes known, meet 
the formidable difficulty still discouraging temperance advocates. 
The maker, nevertheless, who may be supposed to understand the 
national requirements best, thinks that his orange champagne will 
have the preference. Truly it is a drink that should satisfy any natural 
palate. 

“Tt’s an ill bird that fouls its own nest,” says a homely proverb, and 
for a medical man to laugh at the weaknesses of his fellows is a sorry 
spectacle. Let us not present that opprobrious sight. But would that 
I could be proud of my cloth, and feel that I could honour the 
gentle professors of the healing art—friends of all mankind, but 
standing ever ready with dagger drawn to stab to the very death, 
fairly or foully, their medical rivals ; and to the average practitioner 
every confrtre who has ever seen, or who is within reach of seeing, 
his clients isa foe. But how sadly dark the picture really is. Medicine 
is a scientific calling ; nay, it is ‘ke scientific calling according to 
its professors. Other people, with small flattery, call it the most 
uncertain of all the arts, once based on imposture and ignorance, 
now drawing its facts from ill-arranged and imperfect observations on 
numan beings, no two of whom ever have the same constitution or 
respond in the same way to the tests applied to them. But let me 
not be misunderstood; although it has been urged that we attain 
certitude in politics, religion, and medicine by accumulated proba- 
bilities, in the practice of physic, at any rate, intuition and experience 
seem to amount to more than theory and general principles. Science 
forsooth ! Knowledge methodically arranged—the knowledge of the 
one brought within the reach of the many. Why, it still remains 
true that the best physician is he who finds his way about, some- 
thing like the man who knows every turn and winding of the paths 
traversing some vast common : he can reach his goal with undeviating 
certainty by daylight, but in a fog or at night he is liable to miss his 
path, while from the absence of landmarks he cannot tell any one else 
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how to get over. The explorer must wander and grope, hoping that 
some day all will be equally well with him. These ungenerous reflec- 
tions are forced upon me by daily observation. Certainty? why there 
is no certainty. In my former article, in November last, I mentioned 
that Dr. Mendel, of Berlin, had been running down coffee, therein 
following the sage and brilliant Savarin ; and now, according to the 
British Medical Journal, a certain Dr. J. N. Lane has taken up the 
defence of coffee. Once coffee was called a stimulant, now it is a 
narcotic. O Science! famous for thy unerring certainty. Dr. Lane, 
happy exposer of the errors of his brethren, has been publishing the 
fruit of observations on himself, thus proving that even the scientific 
physician of an enlightened age does not always disdain to ex- 
periment on himself, though usually better satisfied when, like 
Flourens—or Majendie, more correctly—he vivisects 4,000 dogs 
to prove that black is white, and then sacrifices 4,000 more to show 
that white is black. Our last coffee experimentalist recommends a 
cup of strong black coffee, without cream or sugar: this is to be 
preceded and also followed by a tumblerful of hot water—-the first 
glass to be taken an hour before breakfast, or, still better, before 
rising. At four Dr. Lane advises a second cup. Now Dr. 
Mendel proved that sixty-four grains of caffeine a week poisoned 
its victims, ruining mind and body, whereas Dr. Lane regards fifty 
grains as the e/ixir vite, the water of perpetual youth, the true 
stimulant, the veritable source of power, fire, brilliancy, and pro- 
fessional success ; to hurl hated rivals from one’s path, drink cups of 
black coffee twice or thrice a day ; to come out first in much dreaded 
examinations, have strong coffee ever at your elbow ; to set the lunatic 
asylum and the fashionable physician at defiance, drink coffee. At last 
the panacea of all earthly troubles is discovered. Pity ’tis, ’tis not true ! 
It were so easy to give a bag of prime coffee to a friend one values, 
and to debar him whom one hates from any share in this cheap and 
easy cure of all disease. ‘‘O Liberty, what crimes are committed 
in thy name!” exclaimed the not-immaculate Madame Roland to 
the statue of Liberty, at the foot of which was erected the scaffold 
on which she perished. And we may sadly parody her dying words: 
“OQ Science, what folly is uttered in thy name ! ” or, to give another 
version of Madame Roland’s apostrophe, “O Medicine, how they 
have payed with thy name!” 

But to leave the treacherous quicksands of medicine, and to pass 
to pleasanter topics. Iam an enthusiastic votary of the cycle, and 
pass half the time I can spare from my desk and professional 
duties in long excursions ; many of these are semi-professional, but 
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though they give me pleasure, they are not, strictly speaking, under- 
taken for pleasure. I have often, on these long and hurried 
expeditions, when sorely pressed for time, found the value of 
convenient and portable food greater than I can easily express. Ex- 
periment long ago taught me that chocolate was one of the best and 
most convenient. I was not aware that this was generaliy known, 
and was rather astonished when looking over a circular a few days 
ago to find the reader’s attention pointedly directed to chocolate as 
a help to the cyclist and the pedestrian. I have used with advantage 
cakes of Fry’s Ceylon chocolate, most delicious and delicately 
flavoured. Such a winter as the present is not the best for long 
tricycling expeditions, though even at this season I cover great 
distances several times a week ; but next spring, when the long 
evenings again make forty miles at a stretch a pleasure, I shall 
regularly supply myself with chocolate, which has the advantage, in 
addition to its palatableness, of being dry and clean ; it can be 
eaten as one is travelling along country lanes, where confectioners’ 
shops are unknown and coffee-houses seldom seen. Cadbury’s 
Mexican chocolate is equally excellent, and contains a great deal of 
nourishment in smail compass. Brand’s meat lozenges are also most 
useful, and so are the meat biscuits of the same firm ; while Huntley 
& Palmer’s meat wafers are superior to any others. The matter is 
not of small importance, for, even when refreshment rooms are 
plentiful and cheap, it is a serious thing to a busy rider, pressed for 
time, to halt for half an hour or longer while coffee or cocoa is being 
prepared ; but it often happens that such loss of time is entirely 
out of the question, and the cyclist or pedestrian must hurry 
on; this I frequently found to be the case last summer. Some 
food is a great help, and, though a solid meal has superior advantages, 
it is out of the question. Plain sweet biscuits have many a time 
done me yeoman’s service, and carried me over nearly forty miles of 
road on foot ; but as most grown-up people do not relish sweets, I 
venture to urge the claims of chocolate—plain or in ¢crvéme form— 
as well as of meat wafers ; the latter will be much appreciated. 

Cleanliness, it has been said, comes next to godliness, but a 
daring lady-lecturer at Chautauqua, in the State of New York, has 
been claiming the second place for good cookery. “The drink 
question,” said Mrs. Emma P. Ewing— 


lies contiguous to the food question. A deranged stomach longs for stimu- 
lants. Of the 50,000 drunkards who die in the United States every year, a 
large proportion have the appetite for intoxicating drinks aggravated, if not 
implanted, by the food which constitutes their daily diet. Grease-soaked 
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meat, watery vegetables, sloppy coffee, and bad bread compel the resort 
to stimulants. Bad cookery is a foe to everything that elevates and ennobles 
and a friend to everything that debases ; whereas good cookery is indispensable 
to the highest type of Christian life, and everywhere makes for righteousness. 
You may have a school-house on every hilltop, a church in every valley, 
and a summer assembly in every county in every State of the Union, but 
you cannot elevate the standard of Christianity to its topmost level until you 
elevate the character of your cookery.” ‘*I say Amen to that,” cried Bishop 
Vincent, fervently. ‘‘I hope the time will come when we shall train our boys to 
be judges of cookery, so that none may marry women who are bad cooks. Fried 
beef! Good Lord, deliver us. Weak coffee when you might as well have strong 
coffee, but that it wastes its aroma on the third floor of the house forty-five 
minutes before the breakfast-bell rings. Heavy bread or bread made light by 
artificial means! When shall we learn wisdom, and lay the foundation of good 
health and good morals by good cooking ?” 

The worthy bishop’s plain speaking cannot be denied, although 
he might have expressed himself with rather more refinement and 
dignity. 

Diet has been quite as much influenced by fashion as dress. 
In many cases the origin of a custom is lost in the dense haze of 
antiquity ; but in not a few it is very curious that when we can get 
at the truth on the subject, the origin of certain familiar enough 
fashions can be traced to deformities or other peculiarities, which 
persons of high rank have thought it desirable to conceal. 
Charles VII. of France introduced long coats to hide his ill- 
shaped legs ; full-bottomed wigs were invented by a French barber 
to cover an unsightly lump on the shoulder of the Dauphin ; and 
those hideous fasches which once disfigured the faces of persons of 
quality are said to have been introduced by a lady of rank, who 
was thus enabled to conceal a wen on her neck. Many instances of 
a similar kind could be given ; for example, an empress in our own 
day revived the fashion of wearing hoops, so pleasantly ridiculed by 
Addison a century and a half earlier in the Sfectator, to prevent her 
condition from being known. Again, a lady of very high position 
having hit upon the expedient of wearing a long curl on one side of 
the neck to hide a hideous scar, before long almost every woman 
who could grow or buy a long tress of hair appeared with a one- 
sided curl. To crown modern female folly, when a certain royal 
person had the misfortune to suffer from a hip-joint affection, 
thousands of Englishwomen had one heel made higher than the 
other, so that in walking they might be compelled to limp as com- 
pletely as that lady, whose temporary bodily ailment they probably 
found it easier to imitate than they did her good qualities. 

Could anything be more amusing than Sydney Smith’s descrip- 
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tion of a dinner-party in the country many years ago? It was a 
grand thing in those days to give a formal dinner-party, and, in spite 
of all that is often urged against the dulness and pretension ac- 
companying them, they have much to recommend them when the 
surroundings and the means justify large expenditure; but when, as 
in the party which Sydney Smith’s graphic pen has immortalised, 
they do not, ridicule visits the unkappy host, and the guests make 
merry over their entertainer’s discomfiture :— 

Did you ever dine in the country? What misery human beings inflict on 
each other under the name of pleasure. We went to dine last Thursday 
with Mr. ———-, a neighbouring clergyman, a haunch of venison being the 
stimulus to the invitation. We set out at five o'clock, drove in a broiling 
sun, on dusty roads, three milcs, in our best gowns; found squire and parsons 
assembled in a small hot room, the whole house redolent of frying ; talked, 
as was ovr wont, of roads, weather, and turnips; that done began to grow 
hungry, then serious, then impatient. At last a stripling, evidently caught up for 
the occasion, opened the door and beckoned our host out of the room. After 
some moments of awful suspense, he returned to us with a face of much distress, 
saying ‘* The woman assisting in the kitchen had mistaken the soup for dirty water 
and had thrown it away, so we must do without it!” We all agreed it was perhaps 
as well we should under the circumstances. At last, to our joy, dinner was 
announced, but, O ye gods! as we entered the dining-room what a gale met our 
noses. The venison was high ; the venison was uneatable, and was obliged to follow 
the soup with all speed. Dinner proceeded, but our spirits flagged under these 
accumulated misfortunes. There was an ominous pause between the first and 
second courses ; we looked each other in the face. What new disaster awaited us ? 
The pause became fearful. At last the door burst open, and the boy rushed in 
calling out aloud, ‘‘ Please, sir, has Betty any right to leather 1?” What human 
gravity could stand this? We roared with laughter ; all took part against Betty, 
obtained the second course with some difficulty, bored each other the usual time, 
ordered our carriages, expecting our post-boys to be drunk, and were grateful to 
Providence for not permitting them to deposit us in a wet ditch. So much for 
dinners in the country. 


Over-eating is not the vice of any one class; given the 
chance, most men can sink to the level of brutes. A gen- 
tleman-farmer in the Midlands, according to Cassel/’s Saturday 
Journal, some time ago engaged a ploughman, and gave him 
permission, in the middle of the first day’s work, to go to the 
kitchen for some bread and cheese.’ The cook put a whole double 
Gloucester and a peck loaf before him, and told him to help him- 
self. After waiting over an hour the gentleman became impatient, 
and went to the kitchen to see what the man was doing ; he found 
him munching the last crust of the loaf, while more than half the 
cheese was gone. In answer to an inquiry as to what had detained 
him so long, the man replied, ‘‘O master, you don’t consider what 
a time it takes to eat up a whole cheese, especially when there is 
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only one loaf—and no beer!” This anecdote has a touch of the Joe 
Miller about it--something very similar to it I distinctly remember 
reading when I was a very small boy. Great appetites were once 
rather common in that part of the country—perhaps they are still— 
and a certain carter in the neighbourhood earned an enviable 
reputation for his gastronomic feats. ‘The same gentleman-farmer 
was so impressed by the gormandising powers of his ploughman 
that he determined to match him against the carter to eat for a 
wager at a public-house in the village. Unfortunately, on the 
appointed day the squire was obliged to be away in London ; but 
his interest was sufficiently keen—had he not to pay the bill?—to 
induce him to arrange for telegrams to be sent him by his bailiff, 
giving the progress and termination of the contest. A message was 
received dated 6 p.M. It ran as follows :—‘“'The men sat down at 
twelve. At this time our man is ahead of the other by a pound of 
sausages, half a roast pig, and an apple-pie.” Needless to add, the 
ploughman won. 

“ Foods for the Fat” is the homely title of a useful little book 
by Dr. Yorke-Davies, of Craven House, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, This gentleman is making a specialty of the relief of 
obesity, and, according to what one hears, is singularly successful. 
He has put together a very simple, unpretending volume : the sub- 
stance of it is that obesity can always be relieved and often cured, 
and that every case demands skilful, special treatment, no hard-and- 
fast rules being of the smallest service. The author herein shows 
his wisdom : it is the routine treatment of sickness that brings such 
discredit on the professors of the healing art. Some of the disciples 
of Galen have their favourite remedy for every disease, instead of 
adapting their remedies to each case according to its requirements. 
Many anti-fat systems have lost favour from their unpleasant 
character or want of success : these mistakes of his predecessors Dr. 
Yorke-Davies is evidently bent on avoiding. He credits over-eating 
with being the primary cause of much obesity—and herein will most 
inquirers agree with him—-while he does not hold guiltless the unwise 
selection of fat-making food that covers the surface of the body with 
a thick layer of fat. Something, too, must be allowed to the fatal 
tendency in some constitutions to corpulence, however sparing the 
diet, standing in such contrast to equally curious cases in which 
leanness is in the ascendant, take what food or drink the lean one 
will. Saccharine is a mighty help in the intelligent treatment of 
obesity, and its introduction was the starting-point in the new and 
more successful departure of the present day : it comes in for many a 
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good word from Dr. Yorke-Davies. Our author gives patients at a 
distance a paper of questions to answer, and when this is properly 
done the physician possesses invaluable information for the benefit 
of his clients, and can at a glance take in all the broad outlines of 
the particular case ; in fact, he resembles the astute traveller equipped 
with a trustworthy map of the country he is about to explore. 

A gentleman named Austin once made a bet that he would 
cook a big pudding ten feet below the surface of the Thames. He 
managed it in the following ingenious manner : He put the pudding 
into a large tin vessel, and enclosed that in a sackful of lime, and 
sank sack, pan, and pudding to the stipulated depth at Rotherhithe. 
Two hours and a half over, he hauled the pudding up, when it was 
found to be well cooked, and was eaten with relish, its only fault 
being that it was somewhat overbaked. 

One of the most elaborate treatises on food and eating ever 
written was compiled by Dr. Reich, of Berne, during such a time of 
hunger, cold, and wretchedness that, in ending the preface to the 
first part, the author said he was on the brink of the grave, and might 
not live to complete what he had so laboriously commenced. To 
write on dainty diet might be a pleasure to a well-fed man, but 
what could be more tantalising to the half-starved scribbler ? 

A few months ago a well-dressed man is said to have entered a 
Boston restaurant and to have called for a raw egg and a glass of 
sherry ; the order was at once attended to. A few minutes later he 
called for a second dose, and for seven mortal hours he sat at table 
drinking eggs in sherry until he had swallowed twenty-four. He then 
paid his reckoning, and quietly left the restaurant, apparently none the 
worse ; but rumour leaves us to conjecture whether eccentricity or a 
bet were the explanation. 

The household book of the Northumberland family for 1515 
gives a thousand pounds as the sum annually expended in house- 
keeping. This maintained 166 persons; but wheat was then 
only 5s. 8d. a quarter. The family rose at six in the morning, 
and at seven o'clock my lord and my lady had set on the 
table for breakfast a quart of beer, the same quantity of wine, 
two pieces of salt fish, half a dozen red and four white herrings, and 
a dish of sprats. They dined at ten and supped at four in the after- 
noon. ‘The gates were shut at nine, and no ingress or egre:s 
permitted. How great the change in our times, when 


The gentleman who «lines the latest 

Is in our streets esteemed the greatest ; 
But, surely, greater than them all 

Is he who never dines at all. 
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Apropos of family papers, those of the Cokes have been reprinted 
in the Appendix to the last volume issued by the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. The Cokes have now Earl Cowper as 
their head. His lordship is grandson of Lady Palmerston, who 
married first Lord Cowper, then Lord Palmerston. She was the 
only sister of the once famous Lord Beauvale. Some passages are 
sufficiently entertaining—perhaps I ought more correctly to say 
interesting. The first I shall give is a notice which was read by 
George Lamb, Lord Melbourne’s brother, in the House of Commons 
ina debate on a Bill against bear-baiting in 1825. The Bill was 
thrown out, by the way, but that goes without saying. 

At the Bear Garden in Hockley-in-the-Hole, near Clerkenwell Green.— 
These are to give notice to all gentlemen, gamesters, and others, that on this 
present Monday, being April 27, 1702, a great match is to be fought by a bald- 
faced dog of Middlesex against a fallow dog of Cow Cross for a guinea each dog. 
Five let-goes out of hand. Which goes fairest and furthest in wins all. Being 
a general day of sport by all the old gamesters, and a great mad bull to be turned 
loose in the game place, with fireworks all over him and two or three cats ty’d 
to his tail, and dogs after them. Also other variety of bull-baiting and _ bear- 
baiting. Beginning at two of the clock. 

Another passage, still more curious, and perhaps more appro- 
priate to my present subject, is taken from a leader in the Zimes on 
the Coke family papers. I shall merely explain that the passage 
is from a letter written by an officer quartered at Kilkenny. As 
an illustration of the economical condition of Ireland in 1704 
it tells, perhaps, both ways :— 

Provisions here are mighty cheap. The carcass of the best sheep that comes 
into the market is bought for two shillings ; beef under half-penny the pound. 


The people in this country make the old proverb good, that God sends meat, 
and the devil cooks. The malt drink is bad, but to make it mends we have good 


French claret at sixteen-pence the quart. 
Perhaps these low prices were more anparent than real, for, were 
wages only correspondingly low, beef and mutton might not have 
been, any more than at present, within reach of the peasantry. An 
Irish gentleman was once telling Dr. Johnson that in Ireland a 
goose sold for sixpence, and salmon fetched twopence the pound. 
“Why did you come to England ?” inquired the great lexicographer. 
“Ah, but where were the twopences and the sixpences to come 
from ?” rejoined the impecunious Irishman. Low prices, unless one 
has the wherewithal, are no proof of general prosperity; indeed, 
low prices seldom mean plenty and prosperity, but, on the contrary, 
poverty and destitution. 

These remarkable papers were collected by Thomas Coke, the 
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popular and politic Vice-Chamberlain at the Courts of Queen Anne 
and King George I. They are especially valuable for the light they 
throw on an age when coarseness was more pronounced than in 
our day, and, although people might not then be actually worse, they 
were bolder and less delicate, and used less art to conceal their vices 
and faults. 

Almost any kind of animal can be cooked and eaten with relish 
if one only has sufficient resolution. For instance, among the most 
curious of all food is that strange little worm, the fa/a/o of the 
Samoans: it rises to the surface of the sea in enormous quantities, 
although it only remains a few hours in the same place. The 
islanders eagerly watch for its appearance, load ‘their boats with it, 
and, returning to land, cook the savoury though unsightly morsel in 
the leaves of the breadfruit tree. So regular is the advent of this 
little worm that the Fijians call October and November Little Palalo 
and big Palalo respectively. In spite of its loathsome appearance, 
the natives relish it highly, while even delicate European ladies, when 
they have conquered their first natural repugnance, eat it with un- 
disguised satisfaction, thus showing how thin a veneer of civilisation 
covers our native savagery. 

It is often said that a French cook can make a savoury stew of a 
few crusts of bread and scraps of meat and a little spice ; but, whether 
the ingenuity and resources of the average Frenchwoman are equal 
to this emergency, the average Englishwoman is more likely to spoil 
the best material than to serve up a palatable and nutritious dish. 
This is disgraceful and sinful incompetence, and had our country- 
woman to cook a dish of palalo worms her want of skill would be 
even more conspicuous than usual. Nature herself subjects some 
foods to a process analogous to cooking. For instance, the Hon. C. 
A. Murray describes the persimmon as an excellent fruit when over- 
ripe and slightly touched and softened by frost, which plays the same 
part as heat in cookery ; but woe to the inexperienced wight who 
ventures to taste it beforc thorough maturity, for then its astringency 
and bitterness are so astonishing, and so capable of suspending for a 
time all movement of the lips, that the unlucky eater is filled with 
astonishment, while the spectators find it impossible to restrain their 
boisterous merriment ; for the initiated know that, however disagree- 
able the unripe persimmon may taste, no harm is done by attempting 
to eat it ; but beyond the attempt the adventurous gourmand does 
not get, as surely no human throat was ever able to swallow the over- 
powering morsel. 

In relation to the subject-proper of my article, the habits of real, 
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not reputed, centenarians may well detain us a little, more particu- 
larly as a useful lesson may be learnt. I shall accordingly describe 
a centenarian now living, whom I frequently call upon. Some time 
ago I was paying the hairdresser a visit, wnen the worthy operator 
inquired if I knew old Mrs. Adams. I replied, though positively 
blushing at my unpardonable ignorance, that I had not the honour 
of being acquainted with that no doubt estimable lady. ‘ What,” 
he exclaimed, “not know Mrs. Adams—Mrs. Reeks’s mother!” 
Again I had to confess with shame and humiliation that I had never 
been presented to her, and was positively ignorant of her existence 
Then my worthy fellow-townsman unfolded a tale of wonder. Mrs. 
Adams was one hundred years old, the proofs were complete—even 
the newspapers, most veracious and trustworthy of authorities, had 
had to admit that, and had published paragraphs relating to her. 
But even this did not convince me ; nor did I accept the authority 
of the London Press as indisputable. I might once have done so, 
but since I was the subject of an attack for delivering a particularly 
disgraceful lecture in a town I had never even visited, my confidence 
in the weekly press has received a sad shock ; nor can I admit the 
manly frankness of all editors, for when I wrote, humbly protesting 
that I could hardly have given such a lecture in the town in question, 
as I had never even set foot in it, I was curtly informed that, though 
my letter was put into print, the authority for the statement that I 
had visited the town and made such an exhibition of myself was so 
excellent that my denial could not be accepted as satisfactory. 
Since then, I say, I have not believed in the papers as once I 
did ; so when I heard that the London dailies were satisfied that 
Mrs. Adams was a centenarian, I could but suspend judgment ; 
although so little did I think of the matter and of the investiga- 
tions made by the clergy—kindest and most credulous of mortals 
whenever their prejudices are concerned—that I never even troubled 
to spend half an hour in going to see her, though I pass her house 
a score of times a week. 

Yet there is such a woman, and she is over a hundred, and thus 
it came about that I have seen her and examined the proofs of her 
age. 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., apostle of scientific temperance 
and wise preacher of sanitary reform, was recently staying at Swanage, 
and I was spending a day with him, when it occurred to me to 
mention old Mrs. Adams. His curiosity was at once aroused. He 
had known many very aged people ; among them he had a connection 
aged ninety-six, and he had visited Mrs. Horrocks of Birmingham, a 
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veritable centenarian ; but such survivals were indeed rare. He at 
once proposed seeing Mrs. Mary Adams and reporting upon her. A 
few days later he came over to Wimborne, and, having in the meantime 
made the necessary arrangements, we first visited the minster— 
unique among the larger churches of the land—and then set off to 
the venerable lady’s house ; but on entering we were much startled to 
hear that we had been expected some time, and that as we did not 
come Mrs. Adams had insisted on having her dinner, which was at that 
very moment being taken in. In spite of some remonstrance on her 
part the dishes were, however, removed, and we were ushered into the 
august presence, and there, lying in bed, we found a very old woman. 
We at first feared that our visit would lead to little, for the interesting 
object of it was stone-deaf, but we were informed that when she 
began to know our voices she would not be slow of comprehension ; 
and so it turned out, and before long she was extremely communica- 
tive and lively, and showed much interest in our visit. Dr. Richardson 
particularly wanted to examine the condition of the heart and lungs, 
and to make out something relating to her habits ; we then learnt, to 
our dismay, that she was not partial to doctors—in fact, “ could not 
abide the sight of them.” But to such a wise, persuasive physician 
as Dr. Richardson few things are impossible, and he soon gained her 
confidence ; nay, when he took his leave, she actually begged him to 
come again shortly, and this he did a few weeks later, when he 
examined her still more thoroughly, while I have also taken her 
temperature three or four times. She bore all these tests well. 

I cannot easily describe an old lady muffled up in sheets and a 
nightcap, and lying in a bed in which she has passed twelve years— 
indeed, ever since she had a seizure. She looks sharp and is well 
cared for. Her maiden name was Cole, born February 7, 1790, sole 
survivor of a family of five brothers and sisters. At twenty-five, after 
some years in service, she married, and her eldest son, were he still 
alive, would be seventy-five ; while Mrs. Reeks, the invalid daughter 
who takes care of her, is over seventy, and fully looks her age. Mrs. 
Reeks is a middle-sized, well-developed, stout woman, but feeble to a 
degree ; she keeps a small fruit shop, and seems to have great difficulty 
in looking after her mother and in supplying her with all she needs, 
and, indeed, insists on having. 

Dr. Richardson found the heart perfectly sound, the pulsations 
were eighty ; one lung was good, the other bronchitic. The digestion 
was splendid ; indeed, Mrs. Adams has a frst breakfast at five or six, 
according to the season, a second at eight or nine ; first dinner at 
half-past ten, and a second at half-past twelve or one ; and, before 
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she settles down for the night, three other hearty meals. She is 
never troubled with indigestion, but lies awake whole nights, unable 
to sleep, like many very aged people, with whom the difficulty of 
getting sound, refreshing rest is one of the most serious trials of 
existence. Up to two years ago her memory is said to have been 
perfect, and her conversational powers remained unusually good. 
She is not reserved now, but since increasing deafness has cut her 
off from society, she has thought more and talked less. She can 
distinctly remember, when a young woman, sitting up dressed for 
several nights awaiting the arrival of Napoleon and the French 
invading army, and, like hundreds of thousands of other people, she 
was no doubt disappointed that he never came. She can perfectly 
remember Trafalgar and the national mourning for Nelson. 

Life at such an age ceases to be a pleasure—at least so it seems to 
the young. Nevertheless the aged cling to this world of troubles and 
long to live on. A poor woman at Hampreston, near Wimborne, 
who lived to see the end of a century, retaining good health, eye- 
sight, hearing, and unimpaired digestion to the last, told her vicar, 
the late Mr. Patey, that she was very lonely, having so long outlived 
all the companions of her younger days. Probably old Mrs. Adams 
will some day pass away after a few hours’ sickness—that is the end 
of most very aged people. Death comes without a struggle or a 
pang—quietly, painlessly, gently, but not the more welcome. 

Dr, Richardson tells me that she reminds him strongly of Mrs. 
Horrocks, another centenarian, whom he once carefully examined. 
She, too, had a good digestion and an unimpaired appetite ; and 
this morning I have been told of an old man who died, four 
months ago, at Hinton Martel, a village five miles from Wimborne, 
aged ninety-nine. He had to the last a splendid appetite. This sharp 
relish for food is characteristic, I think, of most aged people—at 
least it has distinguished nearly all whom I have known. The 
opportunities in East Dorset of seeing nonagenarians are favourable, 
more particularly in the neighbourhood of Wimborne, which is 
famous for its patriarchs. Long Crichel, a village a few miles to the 
north of the town, is credited with having an old woman alive who 
is 106, and there was another at Salisbury nearly as far advanced in 
years, but poor Ann Haylie died early in January. 

Now for the lesson which I wish to draw. Mrs. Adams has 
always been an abstainer, not from conviction, but habit, and 
because she did not like alcohol, the smallest quantity going to her 
head and causing discomfort ; so that she is an aged, though 


hardly an illustrious abstainer—a living instance that stimulants 
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are not indispensable to long life and physical and intellectual 
activity. 

Her baptismal entry can be seen in the parish register. The 
rite was performed on February 13, 1790; she also has an old 
family Bible, in which, in faded ink, but in a very legible hand, the 
births and deaths of several members of her family are recorded, and 
among them figures the name of Mary Cole of Wimborne, born 
February 7, 1790—one of the few cases in which unexceptionable 
proof of the real age of a reputed centenarian is forthcoming. 
Reputed centenarians, not quite the same thing as real ones, are, I 
grant, “thick as autumnal leaves strewing the brooks in Vallombrosa.” 


ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 
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THE SCOTTISH “BEADLE” AND 
HIS HUMOURS. 


HE Scottish beadle is not what he used to be. Indeed, he is 
no longer the beadle ; in the march of civilisation he has 
become the church officer. Angler Stoddart’s description of him 
as quite 
An oracle, with wit enough 
To serve the parish, 


is no longer applicable, for he has grown into a sober-visaged 
individual, whose aim in this life is to preserve intact his own 
dignity and to eagerly watch for “ tips.” 

But the genuine beadle of the olden time—what an important and 
what a witty customer was he! In country places, at least, it was 
his duty to attend the minister in his pastoral visitations and at 
baptisms ; he had to keep out and put out from the church stray 
dogs which dared to disturb the devotions of the congregation ; to 
hand up and take down the minister’s Bible and psalm-book ; to 
advertise sales by auction, and give other notices after divine 
service. He had, likewise, to act as officer to the Kirk Session, and 
to summon culprits who had rendered themselves amenable to 
Church discipline. He often also undertook, as a labour of love, to 
attend upon and patronise young clergymen who officiated in the 
absence of the regular minister ; and he was, in addition to all this, 
newsmonger and chronicler for the entire parish. His don mots were 
the cause of endless mirth to a wide circle, and have furnished the 
collector with the choicest specimens of Scotch wit and humour of 
the dry and caustic order. 

Of course, he was fond of his snuff, and made free with the “ mull,” 
as the Scot terms his snuff-box, right and left. An old beadle 
himself tells of having got a sharp reproof from the pulpit because 
of his too devoted attention in this particular. ‘When the minister 
was preaching,” says he, “a neighbour asked a snuff, and I gave 
him my box. The minister saw us, and just leaned over the pulpit, 
looked straight in our faces, and said, ‘ There are some of you more 
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concerned about your noses than about your souls’ salvation.’ After 
that I was very careful never to pass my box in church again.” 

No one was a better judge of whisky than the old Scotch beadle, 
and many good stories are told of his weaknesses in connection 
with the “dram.” “You have been drinking again, John,” said a 
minister to his beadle. ‘“ Why, John, you should really become a 
teetotaller.” ‘Do you never tak’ a drop yersel’, sir?” inquired John. 
“IT do ; but, John, you must consider the difference between your cir- 
cumstances and mine.” “ Very true, sir,” said John ; “but do you know 
why the streets of Jerusalem were kept sae clean?” The minister 
confessed himself unable to answer this query. “ Well, then,” 
remarked John, “ TI’ll tell you. It was just because everybody kept 
their ain door-stane swept ”—-which was a polite way of saying, “ Mind 
your own business.” 

Very often the beadle’s ready wit was sharpened by something 
stronger than water. “ Drunk again, John,” remarked a minister 
to his beadle ; meaning, of course, that John was clearly the worse 
for liquor. ‘ Don’t mention it,” said John, complacently ; “ I’m 
pretty well on myself, sir.” 

In most parishes the beadle was also grave-digger, and many 
excellent anecdotes are recorded of him in this second capacity. Of 
course, he had generally a single eye to business. One is reported 
to have made merry because an epidemic had broken out in the 
locality ; “ for,” said he, “ I havena buried a livin’ soul for the last 
six weeks, exceptin’ a wee thing o’ a bairn.” ‘Run away home, 
bairns,” another was in the habit of saying to any children who 
ventured into the churchyard—“ away home, and dinna come back 
here again on your ain feet.” A physician in Dumfries, meeting the 
grave-digger the worse for liquor one day, threatened to report him 
to the Kirk Session. ‘Man, doctor,” said the offender, “I have 
covered many a fault o’ yours, and I think you might ‘bear one o’ 
mine.” 

As grave-digger the beadle is entitled to a small sum fixed by the 
heritors, generally a few shillings, for each interment. At the burial of 
an old man in the churchyard of the parish of King Edward, Banffshire, 
the grave-digger charged the relatives of the deceased thirty shillings 
as grave-digger’s dues, which was much more than he was entitled 
toexact. On the people complaining to the minister, the latter sent 
for the grave-digger and rebuked him sharply for the overcharge. 
At first he made no reply, but after the minister had asked him 
repeatedly, ‘What could you mean, Tammas, by making such an 
over-charge?” Tammas at last said in self-justification, “Well, ye 
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see, sir, the way was this: When the corpse an’ me was twa beys he 
cheated me oot o’ thirty shillings i’ the trock' o’ a watch; an’ ye 
see it was my last chance. If I hadna gotten it aff o’ him noo I 
wadna ha’e gotten it aff o’ him at all.” 

In country parishes the beadle, as “‘ minister’s man,” performed a 
good deal of private work at the manse, and his knowledge of what 
was going on there made him a welcome visitor at the houses of the 
gossiping members of the congregation. It is told of one member of 
the fraternity that, being sent out to deliver certain notices among 
the congregation, he returned to the manse in the condition described 
as “fou.” The minister rebuking him for his improper conduct, 
John pleaded the pressing “‘ hospitality” of the parishioners. The 
preacher, however, would not admit the plea, and added, “‘ Why, John, 
I go through the parish oftener than you, and you never see me 
return home as you have done.” “ Ay, minister,” replied John, with 
an emphatic shake of the head, “ but then you’re nae sae popular in 
the parish as I am.” 

The beadle was strong in criticism of his ministerial chief, doc- 
trine generally dividing his attention with the prayers, which were 
always, of course, extemporaneous. “TI think our minister does very 
well,” said one beadle toanother. ‘‘ Man, how he makes the dust fly 
out of the cushions!” ‘“ Dust fly out of the cushions!” replied the 
other with a sneer. “If you’ve a notion of powerful preaching, come 
over and give ws a day’s hearing. Would you believe it? For all 
the short time our man has delivered the Word among us, he has 
knocked three pulpits all to shivers, and sent the insides out of five 
Bibles.” On the other hand, not a few beadles seem to have exem- 
plified in their own case the truth of the old proverb, ‘‘ The nearer 
the church the farther from grace,” and thinking they had enough of 
his Reverence throughout the week, on Sunday preferred meditating 
among the tombs to sitting in the pew. 

In a certain church not far from Glasgow a beadle got into 
trouble through being outside the sacred edifice, and that in a very 
simple manner too. Theafternoon being fine, John ensconced him- 
self in a corner of the porch, and, to beguile the time, took out his 
pipe, lit up, and luxuriated in a quiet smoke. By-and-by the por- 
tion of the congregation nearest the door began to feel decidedly 
uncomfortable ; a-strong odour of tobacco “reek” permeated the 
building, and there were one or two involuntary coughs on the part 
of the ladies, varied at intervals with “sneezing.” One elderly 
gentleman ventured out to see what was the matter, and on opening 


1 «*Trock ” means an exchange—French ¢roguer. 
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the door he discovered John quietly reclining on his seat in the porch, 
puffing away, and reading the advertisement columns of a missionary 
magazine. ‘‘ John,” whispered the pillar of the kirk, “ put out your 
pipe, man ; the smoke’s comin’ in at the door and disturbin’ the folk.” 
John hastily pocketed his pipe, remarking, “If the folk had been 
mindin’ the discoorse, they wadna ha’e bothered about a bit puff o’ 
reek any more than about a cauld draught. But,” he added with a 
sigh, referring to the sermon, “it would be dry as usual.” 

‘The genuine old-school beadle had a thorough contempt for the 
budding minister. One such worthy hada young relative who, much 
against his advice, had taken to the ministry, and at the time of the 
occurrence related was making his first efforts at preaching. One 
morning, to the beadle’s great surprise, the juvenile divine appeared 
in the vestry of “ 47s church,” and proceeded to don the minister’s 
gown. “What are ye gaun to dae wi’ that?” asked Jamie in his 
sternest tones. ‘Oh, I’m going to preach to-day,” said the aspirant. 
“Ay; wha bade ye?” “The minister, to be sure.” “ Well, ’m 
glad I ha’e naething to dae wi’t. Wha’s gaun to listen to you?” 
“ You, for one, surely, James, seeing we are kith and kin.” “Na! 
na!” said James, shaking his head ; ‘‘but I'll tell you, Tam, what 
I'll do. I'll tak’ up the Bible and close ye in as well as I can; 
but you can brawly [quite easily] mak’ a fool o’ yersel’ withoot 
me.” 

Before carrying the books to the pulpit it was, of course, the 
beadle’s duty, especially when a strange minister was to preach, to 
see that the book-board was adjusted to the proper height. On one 
occasion a certain minister was to officiate in a church in Edinburgh 
after the lapse of several years, during which he had become much 
stouter. Being near-sighted, he required to have the Bible placed 
rather higher than was usual, and expressed the hope that the 
necessary arrangements had been attended to. “The book’s just 
the same height as when ye were here afore, sir,” said the beadle; 
adding, as he surveyed the minister from head to foot, “I dinna 
think ye ha’e grown muckle frae north to south since then, but ye 
ha’e grown a good bit frae east to west.” 

The celebrated Robertson of Irvine had a beadle, by name 
Andrew Clark, of whom some laughable stories are told. His father, 
honest man, had been beadle before him, and Andrew regarded the 
minister, the kirk, and all its belongings as his lawful inheritance, 
with which no man had a right to interfere. A young clergyman, 
who was a frequent visitor at the manse, and often preached for Mr. 
Robertson, was a great favourite with Andrew, and it was the old 
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man’s desire always to see the young divine look his best in the 
pulpit. “Come back, James; come back, I tell ye,” cried Andrew 
after him on one occasion, as he was leaving the vestry in full 
canonicals to enter the church. Somewhat surprised at the abrupt 
and unexpected command, the young clergyman turned round and 
asked what was the matter. “Brush your hair,” was Andrew’s 
laconic answer. ‘Noo ye’ll dae,” said Andrew, as the operation of 
hair-brushing was concluded. ‘I couldna see ye gaun up the pulpit 
wi’ yer hair in sic a state.” Strangers occasionally came in for a 
share of Andrew’s free-and-easy attention, and were sometimes not 
a little shocked by it. “Is this a pay sermon, or an exchange?” 
he would ask a strange minister when attending him at the close of 
the service, as coolly as if he were inquiring of a brother weaver 
how much per yard he was to get for his new cloth. 

Here is another anecdote illustrating Andrew’s sense of pro- 
prietorship. Colonel Ferguson, who resided at Shewalton House, 
was an admirer of Mr. Robertson’s eloquence. He was a very 
precise old gentleman, and was lame of one leg. Arriving at the 
church one Sunday morning he made his way down one of the 
passages, evidently intending to take a seat in the front of the area. 
While still in the passage, however, and before getting into any of 
the pews, he was overtaken by the beadle, who, in a stage whisper, 
asked him the question, “ Are ye deef?” The stately old Colonel 
turned round in amazement and asked the beadle what he meant. 
“I’m askin’ are ye deef, sir.” “No, thank God, I have all my 
senses ; I’m not deaf,” was the Colonel’s reply. ‘ Well, well,” said 
Andrew, quite coolly, “if ye’re no deef I'll give ye a back seat.” 
When Andrew lay dying, the duties of his office were temporarily 
discharged by his daughter. There was to be a baptism on the 
Sunday, and it gave him great concern. The minister having called 
to inquire for him, and while seriously speaking to him concerning 
the eternal world, on the life of which he was soon to enter, the 
faithful old beadle, ignoring all that was being said, looked up and 
asked, “ Will she manage it?” Thus his ruling passion—his duty to 
the church—was strong even in death. 

Preaching an old sermon is not now so common as it used to be. 
“What makes you laugh, James?” inquired a rural minister of his 
beadle one Sunday in the session-house, between the services, as the 
humbler functionary stirred up the fire and laughed in a semi- 
suppressed manner. “It is unseemly, James. What is there to 
amuse you ?” 

“ Oh, naething particular,” said James, still laughing, however. “I 
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was only thinkin’ o’ something that happened when the kirk was 
emptying a moment since.” 

“ What was it? Tell me about it.” 

“Weel, minister, dinna be angry wi’ me, an’ I'll tell ye. Whether 
ye ken it or no, sir, ye’re blamed for preachin’ an old sermon now 
and again, and I think I rather got the better o’ some o’ them the 
day--some o’ the kirk-folk, I mean.” 

“ How so, James ?” said the minister. 

*’Deed, simply enough, an’ I'll tell how. Just as soon as the 
last Psalm was finished, ye see, I went off as usual and opened first 
the west door, an’ then ran round an’ opened the east door; an’ as I 
was comin’ back round the kirk again, who should I meet but 
Newmains and some other farmers, an’ by the way they were laughin 
an’ nudgin’ ane anither. I kent fine what they were wantin’ to say, soI 
tak’s the first word wi’ them, an’ says I, ‘ Weel lads,’ says I, ‘ye canna 
say that was an auld ane ye got the day, for it’s nae mair than six weeks 
since ye got it afore.’ An’soI think I got the better o’ them, sir. 
An’ that’s hoo I canna help laughin’.” 

* You have been so long about the minister’s hand, John, that I 
dare say you could preach a sermon yourself now,” said a gentleman 
one day to a beadle of his acquaintance. 

“Qh, na, sir,” replied John ; “I couldna preach asermon.” ‘Then, 
after a brief pause, he remarked, “ But perhaps I could draw an 
inference, though.” 

“Well, John,” said the gentleman, humouring the quiet vanity 
of the beadle, “‘ what inference could you draw from this text—‘ A 
wild ass . . . snuffeth up the wind at her pleasure’?” (Jeremiah ii. 24). 

“Weel,” replied John, “the only natural-like inference that I 
could draw frae it is just this—that she wad snuff a lang time afore she 
would fatten on it.” , 

The beadle of other days is still found in some Sleepy Hollow. 
One such we have just heard of. It appears that in a certain out-of- 
the-way corner of the country the question of standing or sitting to 
sing was being discussed. The minister was for standing, and quoted 
as his warrant a verse from the Revelation of St. John. The beadle, 
being seated near by, was asked his opinion on the question, where- 
upon he delivered himself thus : “ Eh, man! I think in heaven we'll 
neither stand nor sit. Man, we'll a’ be fleein’ through the air like a 
covey 0’ pairtricks !” (partridges). 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 
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TABLE TALK. 


Can ENGLISH PROSE BE TAUGHT ? 


ROFESSOR EARLE has issued an important treatise, in a 
sense the first that has seen the light, upon English Prose.! 
Upon poetry under its multifarious aspects a library has been com- 
piled, and the general question of rhetoric has occupied innumerable 
writers since the days of Aristotle. I recall, however, no previous 
work wholly occupied with English prose. ‘The question which the 
appearance of his volume suggests is, Can prose be taught? We are 
all of us, at the outset, in the case of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme of 
Molitre, who spoke prose without knowing it. A man who essays 
to write prose has probably fitted himself by a preliminary study, 
however casual, of masters of style. Not difficult is it, in the case ofa 
man of no very assertive individuality, to detect who have been his 
models. The more he reads, the better the chance of his acquiring 
ease and correcting defects. I doubt, however, whether prose is any 
more to be acquired by tuition than is poetry. Professor Earle’s 
book, then, seems to me a readable and an interesting history of the 
development of prose style, and a valuable treatise, grammatical and 
philosophical. As such it isto be recommended. The only indis- 
pensable outfit for a writer is, however, an extensive knowledge at first- 
hand of the masters of English prose. 


PAINTER’S ‘‘ PALACE OF PLEASURE.” 


MONG the reprints for which I have long hoped, that of the 
“Palace of Pleasure” of William Painter has always seemed the 

most desirable. The original editions of this treasury of old narratives, 
from which Shakespeare derived very many of his plots, are very 
scarce. I once owned a fragment of one of the two volumes— 
which sold by auction for #10. I can trace no recent sale 
of a perfect copy of the original edition. A reprint, by Joseph 
Haslewood, 3 vols. (1813), limited to 172 copies, is itself a rarity, 
bringing from £5 to £8. Every rarity is not, however, a work of 
solid value, such as, to the student of early English, the “ Palace 
of Pleasure” must be pronounced. It gives practically, with many 
historical records from Livy and Plutarch, other, and sometimes not 
too edifying, stories from Boccaccio, Bandello, and other Italian 
novelists. To no single work, perhaps, except the “ Plutarch ” of Sir 

1 Smith, Elder & Co. 
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Thomas North, was Shakespeare equally indebted. The first edition 
bears date 1566-7. A reprint was discussed by the New Shakespeare 
Society, but the scheme was abandoned as beyond the resources of the 
society. It has now been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs, and published in three handsome volumes.! 

With the previous version of Haslewood—which is closely followed, 
though the text has been collated with the original—Haslewood’s pre- 
liminary matter, which Mr. Jacobs not too graciously characterises as 
‘ dry-as-dust,” is reprinted. Concerning Painter, many particulars of 
interest have been gleaned. These, it is sad to say, place the 
character of our author in a not very satisfactory light, since he, with 
his illustrious patron, the Earl of Warwick, and some others, seems 
guilty of gravely dishonest dealings with State property. The story of 
Giletta of Narbonne, from which Shakespeare took ‘“ All’s Well that 
End’s Well,” is that to which everyone first turns. It is a pleasant 
translation from Boccaccio. The entire work is welcome. 


RocGEeR ASCHAM ON “ENGLISH ITALIANS.” 


AINTER’S work failed to win the approval of Roger Ascham, 
who appears to have regarded both book and author with 
scant favour. In an interpolation made in “The Schoolmaster,” 
about 1568, soon after the appearance of Painter’s second volume, 
Mr. Jacobs traces “a distinct and significant reference ” to our author. 
As becomes a teacher, Ascham is stern in judgment upon all who go 
to Circe’s court; especially severe is he upon “English Italians,” and 
he quotes the saying, which I give with his orthography, “ Englese 
Italianato e un diabolo incarnato.” ‘The special reference to Painter 
is when Ascham speaks of “fonde bookes of late translated out of 
Italian into English, sold in every shop in London, commended by 
honest titles the soner to corrupt honest maners; dedicated over- 
boldlie to virtuous and honourable personages, the easielier to begile 
simple and innocent wittes.” Somewhat later he affirms that “Ten 
sermons at Paules Cross do not so much good for moving men to trewe 
doctrines as one of these bookes do harme, with inticing men to ill 
living.” This is a little hard upon Painter, some of whose tales are 
a little—well, realistic, but whose work generally is moral in teaching, 
and not a fewof whose stories are delightfully natural and touching. 
In taking into account this censure of Painter’s volume it must be 
remembered that Ascham is not less severe on the “‘ Morte d’Arthur,” 
“the whole pleasure of which book,” he holds, “standeth in two 
special poyntes: in open mans slaughtor and bold bawdrye.” 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
1 David Nutt. 
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